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All courses include Diction, Panto- 
mime, Interpretation o Roles and 
Stage Technique. Instruction by Miss 
Robinson-Duff in person. Little Theatre 
productions afford students opportu- 





Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Hepburn, Cormelia Otis 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *, 

Also recommended films for discrimt- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side- splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dee. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3, 1943) Helen Hayes as 
the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1, 1943) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
—— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bam- 
berger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) do- 
mestic didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1943) musical 
comedy staged by Richard Kollmar with 
gay costumes and dances by White and 
Alton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24, 1943) with Freddie Trenkler 
and Carol Lynne. Staging and dance by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 





3rd YEAR 
“The best written, best cast, aah ol, 
best acted play of the season.” nton 
Walker, News 


| ANGEL 

| STREET 

| 

with 

| LEOG. JUDITH FERDI 

CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 
Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 

GOLDEN Theatre W. 45 St. 


ding Sunday at 8:40 
miadeene —- and Sunday at 2:40 









































“The funniest show we’ve seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


.. immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


“A klickeroo . 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


‘THE 
DOUGHGIRLS | 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea. 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 











‘*A Hit... Ruth Gordon has 
written herself a delicious comedy.’’ 
— Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 


RUTH GORDON 


“OVER 
TWENTY-ONE” 


By RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


MUSIC BOX CI 64636 
45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40 

















with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 


Music by KURT WEILL 


get by Lyrics 
OGDEN OGDE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Eves. 8:30 
Matinees 
. at. 
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THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4, 104; 
agreeably crisp revival of the Franz Leha 
operetta, with Jan Kiepura and Mart; 
Eggerth. (Mero-Irion for New Opera Co, 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Man 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venu! 
plays opposite Kenny Baker in the Weill 
Nash-Perelman-de Mille musical. (Chery 
Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a nobk 
Moor in the Margaret Webster produc 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Guild) 


WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moss Hart's 
moving and spectacular Air Force play 
Cast and technicians from the Air Force: 
proceeds to Army Relief. (The U.S.A.A.F 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 19) Kath! 
arine Cornell and Raymond Massey j: 
Dodie Smith’s humane drama of marrie 
life. (Cornell and Wilson) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mo! 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gail 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words b; 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. § 
John Van Druten’s radiant comedy suave! 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan ax 
Elliott Nugent. (de Liagre) 


- 


} 

OVER 21 (Jan. 3) Ruth Gordon is authe 
and bright star of this bit of gay nonsen# 
about training for the AAF. (Max Gordor 


RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) ZaSu Pi 
flutters giddily through a wild-eyed far 
melodrama. (Robert Reud) 


*THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Jan. of 
Chekhov revival with Eva Le Gallien 
and Joseph Schildkraut. (Carly Whariey 


BC 








and Margaret Webster) caine 
*WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) by Mary (+ % 
and Reginald Denham (director), wit 
Walter N. Greaza and Mary Rolfe. Sce: 
ery by Sam Leve. (Meyer Davis) 
* MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) a we 


comedy by Cole Porter with a Her 
and Dorothy Fields book and Bobi: 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 


* DECISION (Feb. 2) written and staged b 
Edward Chodorov. Scenery by Frederic 
Fox. (Edward Choate) 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERé 
CO. (Feb. 11) in repertory, including TA 
Mikado, Patience, Ruddigore, Iolantl 
The Gondoliers, Pinafore, Pirates of Pew 
zance. Directed by R. H. Burnsié 
(Shuberts) 


PORGY AND BESS (Feb. 28) a six week 
return engagement of George Gershwin 
and DuBose Heyward’s operetta at th | 
City Center. (Cheryl Crawford) ) 


BRIGHT BOY (March 2) by Lt. Jot 
Boruff, USNR. Staging, Arthur J. Bec 
hard; scenery, Watson Barratt. (Arthur | 
Beckhard and David Merrick) 


1 


i 
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CLOSED 


SUDS IN YOUR EYE (Jan. 12-Feb. 12) 

* THE DUKE IN DARKNESS (Jan. 24-Feb. I 
PORGY AND BESS (Feb. 7-19) | ia 
* TAKE IT AS IT COMES (Feb. 7-23) ‘| 
JANIE (Sept. 10, — 26, 1944) 
potent ate (Feb. 3-26) 

RIGHT NEXT TO BROADWAY (Feb. 21-Mor.4 
MRS. KIMBALL PRESENTS (Feb. 29-Mar.4)| | 
THANK YOU, svoBopa (March 1-4) 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE (Nov. 17-March) 
jackpot (Jan, 13-March 11) 


























oat LOOKING FORWARD 
art, JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL, a 
Co, comedy by Franz Werfel, with Louis 
{ Calhern, Annabella, Oscar Karlweis. 
_— Staging, Elia Kazan; scenery, Stewart | 
_ Chaney. (Theatre Guild 
veil! 5 
hery 
MRS. JANUARY & MR. EX, by Zoé Akins. 
With Billie Burke, Frank Craven. Elliott 
10bI: Nugent directs. (Richard Myers 
duc 
) A HIGHLAND FLING, by Margaret Cur- 
- tis. With the author and Ralph Forbes in | 
7 LIFE WITH FATHER the cast. Scenery by John Root. Staged by 
tte the producer. (George Abbott) 
4. America’s Most Beloved Comedy 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST. THE SEARCHING WIND, by Lillian 
cath Eves 8:40. = Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 Hellman. With Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
yi Dudley Digges. Staging, Herman Shum- 
rrie | lin; scenery, Howard Bay. (Herman 





Shumlin 


“CROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT” — 


; 
MOC 
gal r igre alain ON THE SCREEN 
is by ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 


present | DESTINATION 


ELISABETH =|, 
BERGNER | 


} “BERGNER 1S MAGNIFICENT" —Life 


TOKYO, a 
tribute to a submarine 
man it, co-authored and directed by 
Delmer Daves, with Cary Grant and John 
Garfield. (Warners) 


handsome 


MADAME CURIE, with Greer Garson as 


uthe 


- the great lady and Walter Pidgeon as 
oe THE TWO Pierre ey Directed “a Res n LeRoy. 
MRS. CARROLLS (MGM) 
Pits A play by MARTIN VALE 
farce SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE, 


with VICTOR JORY 


gay screen version of the best-selling ‘soa 


“A TRULY AMAZING PLAY’ 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 












By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
RALPH SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY ° BOOTH 








and the men who | 


















































45th St. West of concealing, in Harry Kurnitz’ script, a 
- 2) BOOTH Theatre B’Way. Ci. 6-5969 good deal of truth about ‘basic ee 
iene Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 Directed by Wesley Ruggles with Robert 
vars) Walker as G. I. Joe. (MGM 
y Or THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA, epic install- 
wit ment in the ‘Why We Fight’ series assem- 
Sce: bled by Lt. Col. Frank Capra for the army. 
(20th Century-Fox) 
usicé THE NEG RO SOL DIER, dignified account | 
erbes, of the Negroes’ part in this war and earlier | 
3obb ones, with Carlton Moss as scriptwriter 
and leading player, Capt. Stuart Heisler as | 
‘ director. Made under the supervision of 
es Col. Frank Capra for the U. S. Army 


Signal Corps. 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, a rever- 
ent film of Werfel’s tale about the Miracle 
at Lourdes. Jennifer Jones is a radiant 
Bernadette. (20th Century-Fox) 


VOICE IN THE WIND, a potent film, re- 
markably acted by Alexander Granach, 
Francis Lederer and others, and built ona 
web of fine music. Independently pro- 
duced by Arthur Ripley and Rudolph 
Monter. (United Artists) 


| Recommended on earlier lists: 


Os | CLAUDIA (20th Century-Fox) 

© | HOLY MATRIMONY (20th Century-Fox) 
© | JOHNNY COME LATELY (United Artists) 
4a LET’S FACE IT! (Paramount) 

| | PRINCESS O’ROURKE (Warners) 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH (Warners) 

THE NORTH STAR (RKO) 

WATCH ON THE RHINE (Warners) 
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DOROTHY SANDS + SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE Thea, W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 












GEORGE ABBOTT'S FUNNIEST 
COMEDY HIT 


Wi inde Weds 


R Joa 
WETMORE "ROYCE LANDIS - KEITH: CAULFIELD 





ON TOUR » Violet Walter Betty Anne 
eee =? HEMING + GILBERT . NYMAN 
CHICAGO inp Katharine Patricia 
HARRIS, 59 WARREN - CLEMENT - KIRKLAND 
on Tour wt Katherine Jack Jun 
WEST ALEXANDER-DAVIS-DAYTON 
Written by F, Hugh Herbert. Directed by Mr. Abbott 





4th Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LAGE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 
HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Tues. Perf. 


NOW IN ITS 2nd YEAR 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 























“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 


—BARNES, Herald Frib. 
eee de LIAGRE, Jr. 







MOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230 4 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sot. 2:35 
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SILHOUETTED against the waters of a South Sea Island harbor, Ray 
Bolger dances a turn to the music of ‘Little Jack’ Little who proves his right 
to the title by being all but concealed behind his piano. Although Bolger 
and Little played chiefly to G. I. audiences on their 27,000 mile USO-Camp 
Show tour of our Pacific bases, they found three delighted fuzzy-wuzzies 
filling the front-row centre seats at this New Guinea outpost. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


AMERICAN THEATRE AROUND 
THE GLOBE—-FILMING THE 
NEGRO SOLDIER 


eas American theatre has taken to 
the road in a big way. Its trek is no 
less than global; its actors in khaki — 
soldiers or USO-Camp Show entertain- 
ers — have performed, as this issue in- 
dicates, literally around the world. Much 
of this entertaining is for and by the sol- 
diers themselves, but the theatre, bein 

one of the major forms of international 
exchange, inevitably does its share in 
building up that all-important element 
of good will among the allies which is so 
essential for any future world peace. 
Chinese soldiers laughing delightedly at 
Joe E. Brown’s incomprehensible jokes, 
allied troops sitting in at American sol- 
dier shows, even the Fuzzy-Wuzzies so 
picturesquely present at South Seas en- 
tertainments indicate a pleasant current 
of good will among the United Nations. 
This Is the Army, with all its American 
colloquialisms and wisecracks intact, was 
received with wild enthusiasm by the 
British and, as an English writer re- 
marked, ‘increased a hundred-fold the 
growing understanding and friendship 
between our two peoples’. It is now on 
its way to perform a like service for the 





The Sad Sack is foiled again. Drawn by his 
creator, Sgt. George Baker, and reproduced 
courtesy of Yank, The Army Weekly. 


THE Choral C. Capers on THEATRE 
ARTS’ cover is a typical self-made 
soldier show, complete with clowns 
and jazz band. The stage, with ubi- 
quitous movie screen as backdrop, 
is planted on stilts and, of course, at 
the very edge of the Coral Sea. 
© 

LEONARD LYONS reports a new 
war use for playwrights. John Stein- 

eck accompanied the small invading 
force that took Capri. When time 
came to prepare an ultimatum for 
the enemy, the commanding officer, 
says Mr. Lyons, ‘called upon Stein- 
beck and said, “I am now giving 
Capri back to the writers. It is fitting 
that you, one of America’s greatest 
writers, should write the terms of 
surrender.” ’ So it was the author of 
The Moon Is Down who wrote the 
words that freed the writers’ para- 
dise from Fascist rule. 
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RADIO listeners must sometimes 
make difficult decisions. Beginning 
on March 7, for instance, they will 
have to choose on Tuesday nights at 
10 (E.W.T.) between Bob Hope on 
NBC and Norman Corwin’s new 
series for CBS. The latter promises 
some stimulating fare in his latest 
weekly stint, with material taken 
from real life, literature and the 
workings of his own imagination. 
Station WMCA offers fans of the 
New York Philharmonic a similar 
conflict by scheduling for 3 p.m. Sun- 
days beginning March 5 a twenty- 
six week series on the American Ne- 
gro adapted by Roi Ottley from his 
book, New World A-Comin’. Canada 
Lee, Paul Robeson and Duke Elling- 
ton have so far been signed to appear 
in the course of the series. 


6 

ENGLAND, like the United States, 
has its theatre by and for the armed 
forces. Beside ENSA, which like 
Camp Shows, Inc., provides civilian 
entertainers, the A.B.C.A. (Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs) also uses 
theatre as a means of soldier infor- 
mation and entertainment. One of its 
latest plays is Desert Highway, writ- 
ten for it by J. B. Priestley — his 
‘present to the Forces’. The play 
is being performed by soldiers for 
British and U. S. servicemen who 
play three weeks in camps, one in 
civilian theatres. Proceeds from the 
latter are turned over to a fund to 
buy books for the troops. 


* 

THE New York City Center Opera 
Company made its debut in Febru- 
ary with a week of musically spirited 
and dramatically acceptable per- 
formances, each at a two-twenty top. 
Tosca, Martha and Carmen were 
given under the vigorous and capable 
baton of Lazlo Halasz. Enough peo- 
ple were turned away to insure a 
return season. Meanwhile Porgy and 
Bess is back for its second engage- 
ment at the Center. 
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mixed British, French, Italian and gen- 
erally international audiences of North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy. The theatre has 
indeed an important job to do in the 
post-war world that already begins to 
loom ahead. 


de United States Army Signal Corps 
film unit, under the supervision of 
Colonel Frank Capra, has a proud new 
addition to its roster of film jobs well 
done: The Negro Soldier. This dignified 
short history of the part the Negro is 
playing in the current war, and his rec- 
ord in earlier ones, is a sturdy new weapon 
in the arsenal of racial tolerance. The 
Schomburg Collection put its stamp of 
approval on the film by giving two places 
on its Honor Roll for Race Relations in 
1943 to the makers of the forty-minute 
picture: one to director Captain Stuart 
Heisler, who is remembered from civilian 
life for The Biscuit Eater, his charming 
film story of two American boys, one 
white, one Negro. The other award went 
to Carlton Moss, the young Negro script- 
writer who also turned actor to play the 
leading role in The Negro Soldier. 


HERE seems to be another liberating 

force beside the French Committee 
of Liberation actively at work to set 
French artists free of the disasters 
brought upon them by the Nazis. Death, 
that asks no authority from others and 
that took Antoine so short a while ago, 
has lately carried off Jean Giraudoux, the 
author of Amphitryon 38 and Sieg fried, 
and even more lately that favorite singer 
of French songs, both art songs and the 
songs of the people, Yvette Guilbert. 





Today and Yesterday 
Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HILE the theatre, turned camp-follower, explores new fields in 
Wi: wake of our far-flung armies, the theatre on Broadway in- 
dulges in a riot of high living and low thinking. In mid-season the 
number of productions on display hit a new high, thirty-four shows on 
the boards at once, with all but two of them completely ignoring the 
war as a subject of serious consideration. Of these two, Winged Victory 
is in a Class by itself since it was written for, and produced and per- 
formed by, the Army Air Forces. Theron Bamberger’s Tomorrow the 
World, James Gow’s and Arnaud d’Usseau’s study of the impact of 
Nazi ideology on an American family, produced last year and still on 
the boards, was the only play offered by a Broadway producer which 
dared to discuss current issues. The only one, that is, until Edward 
Choate brought in Edward Chodorov’s Decision, a tense drama of 
conflict on the home front. To a public that has been reading John 
Roy Carlson’s Under Cover so avidly that the book has been kept in 
the best-seller class for months, Decision will come as an exciting and 
satisfactory ‘case in point’, for it illustrates in terms of theatre, of 
melodrama, if you will, the presence and the menace of home-grown 
fascism. Not that Decision is in any sense a dramatization of Carlson’s 
heavily documented pages. It is another, an independent, attack on 
the hydra-headed growth within the American socio-political body 
which has such an alarming resemblance to the monstrous systems 
spawned by the enemies of democracy. 

Mr. Chodorov makes bold use of the theatre to carry his theme. His 
story has all the excitement of the age-old struggle between good and 
evil, between the gangsters and the pure in heart. On the side of the 
angels is his hero, Riggs, head of the local high school and chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee formed to combat race prejudice, bossism and 
predatory politics. Riggs is confronted by the editor of the local news- 
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paper, who is the mouthpiece and tool of superior forces — the State 
Senator and the evil hierarchy behind him. Riggs’ puny efforts to 
stand up for the immemorial rights of man interfere with the projects 
of this gang. He is approached first with cajolery, then with threats, 
finally with blackmail and murder. It is as simple as that. But before 
he has been ‘rubbed out’ by the techniques which Hitler and Musso- 
lini learned from Al Capone and Murder, Inc., he has had time to ex- 
plain to his son, invalided home from active service at the front, some- 
thing of the issues involved in this other home-grown war. 

The son’s reaction is at first the natural one of annoyance and dis- 
taste — a desire to escape further conflict. Coming home has seemed 
the greatest possible blessing. He had dreamed, in the midst of carnage, 
of this reunion with a beloved father, a fiancée — with old, familiar, 
quiet things and places. To be confronted by a new struggle after the 
horrors and cruelties of war seems to him unbearable. In the end, after 
his father’s death and a succession of arguments with his fiancée and 
his father’s friends and adherents, he realizes that here, too, is an 
inescapable duty as demanding and possibly as dangerous as the battle 
raging overseas. As the curtain falls he goes once more into the fight, 
this time on the front that his father had held in his absence. 

From the point of view of dramatic structure, Tommy’s first 
reaction to his father’s death — his decision to get out and forget the 
whole thing — is unconvincing. The young man built up during the 
first two acts would not have been willing to allow his father’s memory 
to be sullied by the circumstances of his death — for Riggs is supposed 
to have committed suicide in prison while facing charges of seducing 
one of his high-school pupils. Riggs, therefore, is not only dead but 
dishonored. The devoted son of the first two acts, no matter what his 
reaction to the political picture might be, would have responded to 
the friendly lawyer’s appeal to launch a campaign for his father’s 
vindication. Tommy’s hesitation, however, providing as it does op- 
portunity for tense argument, is to that extent its own justification. 
It is less easy to overlook the lack of distinction in the writing of the 
play and a tendency on the author’s part to overstate not so much the 
political as the sentimental passages of his script. His dialogue is at 
its best at the two extremes of the spectrum — the scenes of violent 
conflict and the moments of laughter. In the lighter passages his deft 
touch is clearly visible, while in such scenes as those in which Riggs 
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faces the editor or the crooked lawyer, Mr. Chodorov writes with a 
hard-hitting sincerity, a passion and intensity that capture and hold 
attention. 

In casting the play, Mr. Chodorov has chosen a group of actors 
who are able to play together at a high level of competence and convic- 
tion. Raymond Greenleaf as Riggs seems, perhaps, rather more fragile 
and weak than the role indicates, but he was evidently chosen by the 
author-director for just those qualities. They do, at any rate, make 
crystal-clear the contrast which Mr. Chodorov wishes to establish 
between the schoolmaster, supremely honest, humane and clear- 
sighted, and his enemies: Masters, the editor, sharply presented by 
Matt Crowley, and the crooked lawyer, Allen, excellently portrayed by 
Howard Smith. The young people, whose love affair helps to enlarge 
and enrich the main theme, are played by Larry Hugo and Gwen 
Anderson with genuine understanding and sympathy. The minor 
characters, every one essential both to plot and atmosphere, are also 
wisely cast, especially Georgia Burke as Virgie, once family cook, now 
a proud worker at the airplane factory, whose abounding energy and 
good will are among the elements of gaiety in a generally tense but 
consistently absorbing drama. 


There is a certain fascination in turning from the harsh immediate 
struggle of today reflected in Decision to the illusive but no less potent 
problem latent in The Cherry Orchard. Chekhov’s last play, written 
during the Russo-Japanese War and on the eve of the 1905 Revolution, 
was the final product of his genius. It was composed at Yalta during his 
last summer there and was produced in Moscow on January 17, 1904 
on his last birthday and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his literary 
career — his ‘jubilee’ which was so far from jubilant, the shadow of 
death being already visibly upon him. Though Chekhov makes no 
reference to current events, his play is actually a tender, humorous, 
iridescent valedictory to a vanishing epoch. He is no defender of that 
age. He shows its last representatives to be what they were, charming, 
irresponsible people — like the cherry orchard itself, beautiful but 
useless. But with his dreamers Chekhov hopes for a future that will 
be good and beautiful and useful as well. Even the bounder Lopahin, 
the peasant turned ‘millionaire’, remembering the cruel past of 
oppression and slavery, hopes for a better future: ‘O Lord,’ he mur- 
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murs, ‘you have given us mighty forests, boundless fields and im- 
measurable horizons, and we, living in their midst, ought really to be 


giants.’ 
But there were no giants. There were beguiling, feckless aristocrats, 


there were fools and knaves in all walks of life, and there were those 
who, like Chekhov and the perpetual student Trofimov, looked for- 
ward to better things: ‘We have fallen at least two hundred years 
behind the times. We have achieved nothing at all as yet; we have not 
made up our minds how we stand with the past; we only philosophize, 
complain of boredom, or drink vodka. It is so plain that, before we 
can live in the present, we must first redeem the past, and have done 
with it; and it is only by suffering that we can redeem it, only by 
strenuous, unremitting toil. . . . I feel the approach of happiness. 
. . . I can hear the sound of its footsteps. . . . And if we do not see 
it, if we do not know it, what does it matter? Others will see it.’ And 
so in this play which, as Stanislavsky says, ‘hides in itself and in all 
of its flowering whiteness the great poetry of the dying life of aris- 
tocracy’, Chekhov paid a last tribute to an order of things ‘which was 
no longer necessary, which he himself lovingly and with tears was 
destroying in his play’. 

The problem the American producer faces in staging The Cherry 
Orchard is how to create the atmosphere — crystalline, spring-like, 
yet with autumnal overtones — in which the play is steeped. Since 
this is Margaret Webster’s first excursion into production (jointly 
with Carly Wharton) and since she has also (jointly with Eva Le 
Gallienne) directed the play, to her goes a double credit for bringing 
this ever-fascinating masterpiece to our all-too-flaccid and uninspired 
stage. To her and to Eva Le Gallienne, whose productions at the Civic 
Repertory in 1928 and again at the New Amsterdam in 1933 with 
Alla Nazimova as Mme. Ranevsky, are still vivid memories. Miss 
Le Gallienne is one of our leading Chekhovians, but with this produc- 
tion she makes her bow for the first time in the leading role. She has 
on this occasion shared the directorial responsibility with Miss Web- 
ster, whose forthright hand can perhaps be discerned in the pace and 
competence of the production. The direction, whether Miss Le 
Gallienne’s or Miss Webster’s, has not, unfortunately, succeeded in 
evoking the curious emotional climate in which this play is conceived. 
It baffled even its original creators, as Stanislavsky himself reports. 
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“The production of The Cherry Orchard was accomplished with great 
hardships,’ he says. ‘The play is delicate, it has all the tenderness of a 
flower. Break its stem and the flower dries, its odor vanishes.’ It took 
weeks and months before the members of the Moscow Art Company, 
trained as they were by years of group activity and all of them ardent 
disciples of the elusive master himself, could fully realize the potential- 
ities of the play. Transplanted, translated, subjected to the quick-fire 
production methods economically inevitable in the present-day thea- 
tre, The Cherry Orchard suffers acutely and seems indeed to have lost 
much of its delicate aroma. 

Part of the difficulty in the present production lies in its casting. 
Miss Le Gallienne, while presenting a spirited, indeed, a ‘spirituelle’ 
silhouette, seems more like a reincarnation of La Parisienne than of 
the tender, laughing, warm-hearted and irresponsible creature of 
Chekhov’s imagining. There is a sharpness and intelligence about Miss 
Le Gallienne’s Mme. Ranevsky that makes her feckless conduct in- 
explicable as well as inexcusable. Yet Miss Le Gallienne is lovely to 
look at and elegantly gowned — by Motley, who is also responsible 
for the decor. She moves with authority, with a kind of spirited grace, 
even though she does not at any point capture the elusive, mercurial 
essence of that temperament which can move with lightning speed 
from tears to laughter, which can compass joy and despair in a single 
breath. 

Joseph Schildkraut as Gayev, Mme. Ranevsky’s ineffectual brother, 
has built a detailed, highly elaborated, humorous portrait, not quite 
caricature but tending in that direction. In fact, evidently remember- 
ing Chekhov’s plaintive remark that he had written something in the 
nature of vaudeville which Stanislavsky and his company insisted on 
making lachrymal, this production emphasizes the humorous idiosyn- 
cracies of character with which the play abounds. As a result, the pro- 
duction as a whole lacks cohesion and line. It falls apart when Stefan 
Schnabel as Lopahin, Rex O’Malley as Epihodov or Leona Roberts as 
Charlotta does his or her ‘turn’ directly to the audience. The result 
makes for hearty laughter but destroys the coherence of a play whose 
humors are as subtle and delicately tuned as the mind of its author. 
Stefan Schnabel’s performance is perhaps typical of the method used 
here. Externally he is right for the part. He is large, lumbering, mov- 
ing with the awkwardness Chekhov suggests when he says that 
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Lopahin swings his arms from the shoulders when he walks. Schnabel 
has the outward appearance of the peasant-turned-merchant, yet he 
never convinces you that he really understands the springs of Lopahin’s 
being, the mixture of humility and pride, of passion and arrogance 
that makes him destroy the people he loves and admires; leads him to 
triumph coarsely over their defeat, but prevents him from proposing 
marriage to one of their number. 

Katherine Emery as Varya is more nearly consistent in her in- 
terpretation than any of the others, though the younger group, 
particularly Eduard Franz as Trofimov and Lois Hall as Anya, bring 
earnestness and right feeling to roles that are less complex but no less 
important. In fact, every figure in this closely woven tapestry is vital, 
not least of all the ancient Firs (played by A. G. Andrews, himself as 
old as the character he so excellently presents) whose lonely death in 
the deserted house is so potent a symbol. ‘Silence ensues, broken only 
by the stroke of the axe on the trees far away in the cherry orchard. 
The curtain falls.” These were Chekhov’s last words — the end of his 


professional career. 


To turn from The Cherry Orchard to Mexican Hayride is to take the 
proverbially short leap from the sublime to the ridiculous. Yet of the 
month’s offerings, which include such little oddments as Wallflower, 
Peepshow and Take It As It Comes, Bobby Clark’s performance in 
Michael Todd’s lush production has at least some kinship to Chekhov’s 
masterpiece. They are both good theatre; they both exhibit an under- 
standing of the genus homo; they are both acquainted with laughter. 
Anton Chekhov, who as Antosha Chekhonte was a great writer of 
comic tales, who regaled his wife on his deathbed with funny stories 
and loved the human comedy, would have delighted in Bobby Clark of 
the innocent countenance, with his painted eye-glasses, baggy clothes 
and beaming smile. Bobby Clark struts his stuff from one end to the 
other of the Herbert and Dorothy Fields plot, successfully insinuating 
his burlesque routines, his vaudeville songs and his genial buffooneries 
into a rambling tale of an American numbers racketeer on the lam in 
Mexico. Cole Porter provides music and lyrics, some of which are 
spiritedly interpreted by June Havoc, and the whole production is 
swamped in yards of gorgeous velvet and glittery tinsel, in feathers, 
foppery and pretty girls. Mexican Hayride is, indeed, a ‘super-colossal’ 
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Fascist and liberal — both American — confront each other in Edward 
Chodorov’s Decision in the persons of a crooked lawyer and a fighting school 
superintendent. The lawyer Allen (played by How ard Smith) has just made 
it clear that superintendent Riggs (Raymond Greenleaf) shall either resign 
as chairman of a citizens’ committee which is preparing to expose the politi- 
cal leaders behind a local race riot or suffer the consequences of a trumped-up 
charge of rape. Riggs’ refusal to surrender leads to his murder. Decision is a 
forceful statement in melodramatic terms of the playwright’s conviction 
expressed by the superintendent to his soldier son: ‘I believe we are living, 
now, in the midst of a very real civil war — a war that must be decided 
before you come home for good — or you will come home to the ashes of the 
cause for which you fought.’ 


Fred Fehl 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 


Oscar Karlweis as Jacobowsky looks on while The Colonel (Louis Calhern) 
and his servant (J. Edward Bromberg) play a romantic melody to awaken 
Marianne (Annabella), the fourth of the stellar quartet in the Theatre 
Guild’s latest production. Described as ‘A Comedy with Tragic Overtones’, 
Facobowsky and the Colonel is based on an original play script by Franz W wha. 
radically revamped by S. N. Behrman. The ‘show, directed by Elia Kazan in 
settings by Stewart Chaney and with incidental music by Paul Bowles, 
comes to Broadway trailing clouds of glory from its tour of the New Haven, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington theatres. 








Vandamm 





SAM JAFFE and ADRIENNE GESSNER in Thank You, Svoboda, dram- 
atized and staged by H. S. Kraft from the John Pen book, You Can’t Do 
That to Svoboda. Sam Leve has done the sets for this comedy of a Czechoslo- 
vakian town in 1939 whose inhabitants learn to harass their conquerors. 





Curt Gunther 








MEX: AN HAYRIDE 


There is a good reason for George Givot’s attempt as Lombo Campos to 
break up the sweet harmony which the flute of Bobby Clark, alias Hum- 
phrey Fish, has set going. The numbers racket in which Fish, a fugitive from 
Yankee justice, involved the Mexican has blown up in their faces, and they 
have been reduced to the dodge of disguising themselves as Mariachi play- 
ers. The scene, set against one of George Jenkins’ luxuriant backdrops, is 
one of the funniest in the new Cole Porter musical, Mexican Hayride. 
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show, built to the Broadway formula with a minimum of novelty and 
a maximum of display. 

Of the three comedies that manoeuvred for a footing in the drift- 
ing sands of the gay white way, Wallflower followed the popular vein 
of adolescent fare, dealing with the lighter aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency or, less harshly, juvenile precocity. Mary Orr and Reginald 
Denham have concocted a stereotyped comedy around the theme of 
the plain little girl who, in despair of competing with her glamorous 
sister, goes on a binge with her drunken boy friend, becomes the hero- 
ine of a scandal and ends up married and presumably destined to live 
happily ever after. It is a sort of debased Cinderella plot, with em- 
phasis on cheapness and vulgarity and with every possible variation on 
the double entendre. Mary Rolfe’s playing of the plain girl and the 
golden loveliness of Sunnie O’Dea as the pretty sister, as well as the 
competence and the amiability of the cast as a whole, help to gloss 
over the poverty of imagination and lack of taste inherent in the 
script. 

If Wallflower is a prefabricated show, model 1943, Peepshow is 
equally jerry-built, but, in addition, of ancient vintage. It has all the 
earmarks of routine continental farce: the bachelor apartment, the 
attentive servant, the unsuspecting husband, the innocent fiancée. 
There is a great deal of popping in and out of bedrooms and general 
disillusionment and pseudo-sophistication. The device which Ernest 
Pascal, author-producer of this curious relic, has used to facilitate his 
exposition, the presence ‘in person’ of the hero’s conscience, proved as 
awkward and essentially undramatic here as it has on the various 
other occasions it has been used in recent years. John Emery as the 
bachelor don-viveur looks the part in his stiff, uncompromising fashion 
but can do nothing to provide it with warmth or reality, while Tamara 
Geva as the seductive married woman of the tale has the required 
good looks but an equal inability to merge into a role. Young Joan 
Tetzel brings a spark of animation and feeling into her portrayal of 
the fiancée but is hampered by awkward direction and the general 
lack of validity in the whole proceedings. 

Take It As It Comes is one of those farce-comedies that float into 
town in the wake of a successful theatrical season but has no reason 
for being except the hope of gleaning some small fragment of a golden 
harvest. It has the earmarks of a script that has missed its date-line, 
its central theme being already stale and its jokes outmoded like last 
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year’s hats. It is concerned with the demoralizing effect upon an or- 
dinary, apparently decent household of the double impact of publicity, 
caused by its being chosen as “The Typical American Family’ on a 
nation-wide radio program, and of temptation, when the household 
comes into the illegal possession of a half-million dollars in greenbacks. 
The possibilities of satire in the situation are enormous, but the author, 
E. N. Morris, has written, and Anthony Brown has directed, the play 
for its farcical content only. It is supposed to be loud and funny and as 
such is heartily interpreted by all concerned, with noisy family quar- 
rels, general moral turpitude and the inevitable little-boy holy-terror, 
in this case the one innocent and honorable individual in the play. 


There are certain plays that remain in memory longer than they 
have lived on the stage, for some element of unfulfilled promise they 
contained. Patrick Hamilton’s The Duke in Darkness is one of these. 
The high-arched Renaissance room, the lonely romantic figure of the 
mysterious Duke, and the situation established by the first act of this 
tale of a captive leader and his henchman suggested the possibility 
of a reincarnation of the cloak-and-sword drama that has its own 
particular niche in the theatre’s many-walled gallery. The Fest suc- 
ceeded in capturing this atmosphere some twenty-five years ago; The 
Duke in Darkness failed. Patrick Hamilton, whose Angel Street is now 
in the third year of its run in New York and whose Rope’s End can 
still evoke shuddery memories, is a writer of ability usually able to 
achieve the effects he desires. Yet in The Duke in Darkness he was not 
able to follow up the advantage of his first act. He became involved in 
a labored and not very convincing political thesis and at the same time 
indulged in an ornate and artificial prose that clogged the whole pro- 
ceedings. Philip Merivale was strained and rigid throughout, never at 
ease in his part and therefore never able to convey any line of meaning 
or intention to the whole. Robert Henderson’s direction was of no 
assistance to him, placing him consistently in awkward positions and 
failing to integrate the various acting talents at his disposal. Edgar 
Stehli, at home in a role suited to his talents, gave a sound character 
sketch of the faithful follower who goes mad under the stress of fifteen 
years’ confinement. Though The Duke in Darkness missed fire, the 
impression remains that a play lay dormant somewhere behind its 


many shortcomings. 
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The English Scene 
ASHLEY DUKES 


ee of the Lunts was bound to be the occasion of the year, 
if not of our wartime theatre altogether. A lively remnant of the 
social world was there, saying to itself that for two pins it would have 
dressed for the party, six o’clock or no. Also prominent were the Forces 
of both countries, some of them theatre men who had known Robert 
Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night in an earlier incarnation and were 
enjoying their holiday from having to give an opinion of this one. We 
British could explain well enough for ourselves how Finland had be- 
come Greece and how her aggressors also had made a quick-change. 
We are living through ‘that sort of a war’. And we are used to seeing, 
if we may say so, this sort of a play. 

Not that wartime dramatic journalism should be dismissed as 
negligible just because it is dramatic journalism. It satisfies an urgent 
need of the public, as well as of star players who are magnificently 
and notoriously swayed by sentiment. People don’t ask themselves or 
wish to know what tomorrow will think of the playwright and his 
story, any more than what tomorrow will think of today’s paper. 
They want to see characters on the stage and struggles in their drama 
typifying what they read every day or hear on the radio. The declama- 
tion of a leading article or the purr of a persuasive talk releases emo- 
tional flood-gates. For ten years now, and not four or five years only, 
this battle of the world’s night and day or good and evil has been re- 
fought on the stage, and with the result that we can name twenty 
successful plays on the same subject and not one that stands head and 
shoulders above the rest. Even the dramatic poets have failed con- 
sistently to distinguish themselves in attempting the theme. No doubt 
the missing masterpiece of dictator-drama or freedom-drama will 
contrive to get written by the candle-flame of history and in the mind 
of some tortured man, happy only in having never read an article, 
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never listened to a talk, never entered into the actual experience of 
these ten years of ours whose dramatic achievement has been precisely 
null. And there is a distinction between nil and null. 

This we have to remember (or if we don’t remember it we are soon 
reminded) when the curtain goes up and discloses Alfred Lunt as a 
scientist and Nobel prizewinner with Lynn Fontanne his American 
wife — both these characters smiling and sophisticated people, build- 
ers and not destroyers of the world, lovers of humanity if that is scien- 
tific and large-hearted, romantics if it is not — amused observers of 
the European scene where neither is truly at home, quiet protesters 
against violence and folly — in a word civilized creatures, with that 
added glamour the playwright can give them by skilful use of inter- 
national and reputational background. We know too well what is 
going to happen to them in the capital of a small country threatened 
with total invasion. They will be stripped bare of their sophistication, 
which had at best a pre-Pearl Harbor air about it. They will face the 
primitive crises of personal bereavement and may even meet, one 
after another, individual martyrdom. And still they will maintain and 
defend to the last their own way of life against the way of the nation- 
alist and racial barbarian. For theirs is the patriotism of good will that 
overrides frontiers. 

This ought to be a good theme, however often and variously it is 
handled. We accept such characters with the respect that is their due 
and not, we hope, with the familiarity that springs from having met 
them before. But the play will have to be measured not only by their 
goodness but their mental and spiritual stature, for there is nothing 
else that can lend it surprise or freshness. The drama of contemporary 
political violence is as established in form as the Greek tragic myth — 
it must move from the same beginnings through the same climax to 
the same catastrophe. And if the modern playwright is denied the aid 
of the tragic chorus and its Dionysian poetry, exciting the looker-on 
to pity and terror, he must make shift with that personal interest in 
his protagonists which was denied (perhaps by a wise convention) 
to Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

Clearly, what drew the Lunts to There Shall Be No Night was no 
ordinary impulse to play the stars but an urge to bring greatness to 
the conception of two figures, the scientist and his wife. They were not 
thinking in terms of the classic theatre, like the many comedians who 
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AN IDEAL HUSBAND LONDON 


Roland Culver and Martita Hunt in Robert Donat’s production early in the 
season of Oscar Wilde’s 4x [deal Husband, Barry Ferguson directing. Of the 
production Ashley Dukes writes: ‘The early Wilde play is verbally as witty 
as The Importance and in some ways less forced, though it cannot compare 
with the later comedy as a complete work of art. The plot is quite astound- 
ingly false and it drags along two hopeless prigs as leading man and woman; 
the secondary characters abound either in charm, like Lord Goring, or 
vitality, like Mrs. Cheveley. I think these two are beautifully played by 
Roland Culver and Martita Hunt. Rex Whistler revels in the background 
business and overdoes it here and there, but the whole play of three hours 
is first-class entertainment, and when the audience laughs cheerfully in the 
wrong place at some of the sentiment, just because it must laugh, the actors 
don’t mind. . . . I foresee a Wilde boom in which Lady Windermere will 
bring out her fan and some other nonentity will be of no importance.’ 


Edward 


Vandinian 














“WAR IS HELL’ LT. DWIGHT SHEPLER, USNR 


There is a characteristic American twinkle in the title of Lt. Shepler’s water- 
color. He has painted three girls of a British ENSA troupe, gaily dancing 
under the shadow of the superstructure of a battle-tested veteran of the fleet 
at a northern British base. Hands and guests are festooned about the fantail. 
Lt. Shepler is one of five Official U. S. Navy Combat Artists commissioned to 
record in paintings and drawings the Navy at war. ‘War Is Hell’ was in- 
cluded in a recent exhibit of the work of these men in the Corcoran Gallery. 
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long to play Richard the Third or Lear, feeling within them a creative 
energy sufficient to make them dominate, for an instant, the tragic 
stage. Had it been so, they would not have made their London war- 
time opening in Sherwood’s play at all but in Macbeth; and a great 
adventure for all of us that would surely prove to be. Instead they put 
their immense gifts, polished in a long experience of lighter playing, 
at the service of a work that had seized their own imagination. Such a 
gesture is constantly repeated in dramatic history, and no oftener 
today than in the time of Irving or Kean. The actor is by no means 
always selfish in his choice of parts; the generous apes 3 is as com- 
mon as the fallible judgment. 

When an actor of Alfred Lunt’s capacity, who has already built up 
his careful and expressive portrait of a man working in the laboratory 
of humanity itself, a man of abrupt unfinished gestures and sudden 
silences, stands in his fantastic uniform with a useless weapon at his 
belt, looking about a derelict school classroom in the midst of a battle- 
field, and recites the Periclean oration to his mixed handful of soldier- 
listeners, it is impossible that any theatre of people should not be 
hushed and astounded by the performance. This it is to create a char- 
acter out of conviction first of all, with strong technique and animal 
magnetism kept firmly in their respective places. The man is living 
his part in the truly spiritual sense, his faith flashing through clouds 
of mental obscurity and sounding like a trumpet above reverberations 
of eloquence. But when this same hero, scanning the martyrdoms of 
history, utters the names of Socrates, Christ and Lincoln in one 
breath, we are as much embarrassed as astonished. The lapse of taste 
is nothing to the folly of the comparison. The author weakens our 
belief in his own spokesman; for whatever form of science it may have 
been that won this man the Nobel Prize, it can have had nothing to 
do with clarity of thought. Lunt’s part is full of such pitfalls and 
confusions; and it says much for his playing of it that we are not bored 
stiff before he, too, joins the ranks of the martyrs. 

Lynn Fontanne’s part being if anything underwritten, we are able 
to enjoy a serene performance and to ask ourselves if any living actress 
can compare with her in movement or repose. There are times when 
one may want to shake her out of both of them, beautifully composed 
as they are, and to demand her Lady Macbeth, which might be superb. 
For this constant and faithful portrait of the American woman in- 
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volved in elemental drama has its limitations, as clear as its precisions. 
To my mind she fails utterly in the impossible task the playwright sets 
her in the last scene of all — that of just looking from empty chair to 
empty chair in a room which itself may be a rubble-heap in an hour 
if its occupants carry out their resolve to shoot at the invaders from 
its windows. But before this she has succeeded with a fine emotional 
reticence in carrying a whole series of harrowing but conventional 
scenes on her shoulders — scenes in which the playwright has not at- 
tempted to lend any distinction to the primal agonies of human ex- 
perience but allows them just to speak for themselves or to express 
themselves through the silences of the actress. And if in the end we feel 
that two born comedians have made a prodigious four de force in put- 
ting over a ponderous drama, we can well understand why they chose 
it for their English opening instead of some emptier and cleverer 
work. The success that rewards them is in any case fantastic. 

A few nights after There Shall Be No Night, it was agreeable to 
turn to our Terence Rattigan’s While the Sun Shines, a capital piece 
of nonsense whose author seems to be already in the Irish line of 
comedy. The tale of servicemen on leave is gay, the women’s parts and 
their acting are negligible, and everything turns on the charm of 
young manhood, a thing that not all our playwrights or actors under- 
stand. Somehow, too, the comedy has a French cut; the figure of a dis- 
reputable elderly Duke might have been invented on the beach at 
Deauville by care-free Parisians not long ago. The lines have the wit 
of situation, the Anglo-American soldier-stuff rings true and pleases 
without trying to please. Rattigan might have spared us the tart with 
a heart, the only figure whom he borrows from writers duller than 
himself. 

An Alice in Wonderland, faithfully designed after Tenniel by Gladys 
Calthrop and set to music by Richard Adinsell, made the third success 
of the winter season. It is tempting to follow the book as piously as 
Clemence Dane follows it, for Alice is pure theatre in every sentence. 
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Theatre Overseas 


The Entertainment Section Goes into Action 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ie theatre, dwindling on Broadway, is bursting out irresistibly 
all over the world where American soldiers, torn from their home 
moorings, bored, lonely and dispossessed, find in the making of their 
own shows — as well as in attending Camp Shows’ overseas entertain- 
ments — a source of unique relaxation and pleasure, a welcome pause 
in the grimmest of all man’s occupations — war. 

‘Since our soldiers have gone overseas in such large numbers, the 
demand for the Army Special Service Division’s Theatre Advisers has 
trebled.’ The statement, couched in the dry businesslike language ap- 
propriate to military matters, covers as exciting an adventure as the 
American theatre has ever indulged in. Over a year ago, THEATRE 
ARTS told of the inauguration and first functionings of ‘Entertainment 
by/for the Armed Forces’. It showed that the theatre had signed up 
as a volunteer before Pearl Harbor and that it had already accumu- 
lated an honorable Army record. Today the saga spreads overseas; the 
future begins to take shape. 

The extraordinary ferment of theatre activity everywhere is due 
to the fact that for the first time in American history the theatre has 
been treated as an integral part of the Army set-up, as an essential in 
morale building, education and recreation. The Entertainment Sec- 
tion of the Special Service Division, Army Service Forces (to give it 
its official title) is the dynamic centre of all this activity. This section 
has from the beginning initiated and carried forward policies for which 
the Army offered no precedent. The whole plan and project of soldier- 
theatre, theatre advisers, the provision of scripts and theatre equip- 
ment, and the supervision of all civilian entertainment have been the 
responsibility of the Entertainment Section and of the handful of offi- 
cers who have manned its headquarters office in Washington and have 
created a unique and extraordinarily varied theatre program. 
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There was much pioneering work to be done, especially in the early 
stages. Commanding officers, while in the United States and in the 
throes of turning civilians into soldiers in record time, lent an indiffer- 
ent ear to talk of theatre activities. Now that their men are far from 
home and thrown largely on their own resources for diversion, many of 
them have changed their minds about that always somewhat suspect 
institution. The Entertainment Section receives constant requests for 
personnel and materials. Theatre Advisers are streaming out from the 
Special Service school across the Pacific to the South Sea Islands, to 
Australia and New Guinea, across the Atlantic to Africa and England, 
northward to the Aleutians, around the world to India and China. 

The problem in each section of the globe is, of course, spectacularly 
different and demands its special solution. Here are two contrasting 
examples, among many hundreds, of how soldier-shows are set up in 
the antipodes. Captain Maurice Evans, installed in his office on the 
campus of the University of Honolulu has been able to establish a 
fairly elaborate production organization. He has given Macbeth with 
an all-soldier cast (except for Judith Anderson who flew out from 
California to play with him). He has produced more than 500 shows in 
a year and has an effective force of a hundred men or so working with 
him. The facilities of the Honolulu Community Theatre, of the Uni- 
versity and of local amateur talent are at his disposal. He has sent 
acting units all over his area. ‘Some of our troupes appeared south of 
the equator at Christmas and Canton Islands,’ he said in a press inter- 
view. ‘We gave 113 performances of Hey, Mack! alone, and also pre- 
sented Boy Meets Girl, Five Ferks in a Feep, The Bad Man, Campus 
Capers, a razzle-dazzle variety revue and The Mainland Follies. 
When we came to doing Macbeth, we thought we faced a problem. 
Hawaii, with its sub-tropical climate and balmy breezes, was decid- 
edly un-Shakespearean . . . but we went to work with a will... 
and I believe we have been able to produce in the islands a play every 
bit as good as we did on Broadway.’ 

Writing from a remote and tropical part of Australia, Lt. Frank 
Davidson had another and much more typical tale to tell: ‘Came here 
the middle of October and proceeded to start a Jeep Peep Program, 
taking small hour-long shows to the men back in the bush and per- 
forming them on the back of a jeep, in a barracks or on any natural 
mound that happened to be handy. These miniatures generally con- 
sisted of a comedy team, a baritone, sometimes a hoofer and always a 
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few rowdy sketches. The men liked them and clamored for more. Then 
came a more pretentious variety show, traveling on a truck which 
opened up to make a twenty-five foot long stage. Now a small line of 
girls embellished the program, jokes were pencilled a bit, but the 
twice-a-weekers were still in the hit class. 

‘The problem of entertaining troops in this central area was solved 
by erecting a large circus tent in town. We opened with the ambitious 
You Can’t Take It With You in its entirety, and while the G. I.’s loved 
it, the Aussies found it hard to catch the cracks. Before the three 
nights’ run here, we tried it out at one of the outposts, sans scenery 
and curtains, with boxes for props and a Prophylactic Station as a 
communal dressing room. 

“Next Monday will mark the first of our G. I. Jamborees, a weekly 
variety revue which will be staged in the “‘marquee’’, as the Australians 
call the big top. The natives supply the girls and occasional ballets. 
We have a six-piece band, which plays for shows and dances, and have 
just started to organize community sings, which I think will go well. 

‘I have an office and two assistants, and all of our talent is volun- 
tary. Our files contain the names not only of the routine acts but of a 
glass-eater and a family of twelve aborigines, who play every conceiv- 
able instrument. 

“The heat is terrific, swimming is practically out because of sharks 
in the ocean and alligators in the rivers, and those mosquitoes are al- 
ways around for a party at night and the net over your bed be damned. 
A friend of mine heard a noise the other night, called to one of the 
fellows coming in to put on a light and discovered a fifty-eight foot 
python around one of the beams almost directly overhead. But don’t 
get me wrong — I shall publish a best seller when I return called, / 
Loved Every Minute of It.’ 

Multiply these experiences by half a hundred, imagine them oc- 
curring in every corner of the globe and with every variation of cli- 
mate, equipment, opportunity and degree of cooperation, and the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of the Army’s Theatre Advisers can be 
readily gauged. The general procedure is for the Theatre Adviser to 
locate talent in the various units in his area, give help and advice to 
the officers and enlisted men already assigned to this type of work and 
route such mobile units as can be organized or are already available. 
The Army has a number of Special Service fleets for use behind shifting 
fronts, a group of trucks which include, beside PX and Library units, 
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a theatre truck for motion picture projection and for stage perform- 
ances. The complement which handles this recreation-centre-on- 
wheels will, whenever possible, be made up of men trained as enter- 
tainers who can, after setting up shop in a new area — and this is of 
course meant for service right behind the line — put on their own 
‘round’ show of an evening. 

In addition to these individual theatre advisers and the specialists 
who pull a show together from available talent, the Entertainment 
Section has several full-fledged G. I. acting companies in the field. 
The most famous of these is, of course, the This Is the Army troupe 
which, somewhat reorganized, has now gone overseas. Its spectacular 
success in London has already gone into the record. It has toured the 
crowded camps and training grounds of England and Northern Ire- 
land where a mighty army is preparing for the great invasion, and it 
may travel even further afield. In North Africa, the Hey, Rookie! 
company, which has achieved its ambition to work with and for the 
men in active service, has earned the honor of a commendation from 
General Eisenhower himself. Sgt. Sterling Holloway tells the story 
elsewhere in this issue and also describes the way his company can be 
broken up into small units (as can other large acting groups) for per- 
formances in hospitals or small installations. 

The Special Service officer who is in charge of all forms of recrea- 
tion — athletics, library, etc. — has not only to concoct G. I. shows 
but must also do the magician’s trick of securing outside talent to 
supplement G. I. efforts, and this is where USO-Camp Shows’ over- 
seas program comes vigorously into the picture. Camp Shows, Inc., 
financed by USO, is of course a civilian organization. The companies 
that tour the United States camps, though under the supervision of 
the Army and Navy, are handled by Camp Shows itself, but once the 
performers go overseas they are entirely under Army control. They 
wear uniforms and move under orders; they are part of an army in ac- 
tion. Seventy-five Camp Show units are overseas now, and their ad- 
ventures form one of the most picturesque phases of G. I. theatre his- 
tory. Like their Russian prototypes, they have performed right up 
behind the lines. Kavanaugh, for instance, one of the hardiest of Camp 
Show veterans, did his juggling tricks so close to the Jap lines that 
the men in the last row of his audience had to keep their backs to the 
show: they were front-line pickets, watching, with fixed bayonets, 
for the enemy known to be no more than a hundred yards away. 
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Just how highly commanding officers rate the morale building 
values of entertainers is proved by an incident in Sicily shortly after 
the landing. The smoke of battle was still curling from the ruins of 
battered cities when Bob Hope arrived. A great gathering of troops 
was permitted, thousands of men massed in a natural amphitheatre to 
listen to the popular comedian’s songs and japes. To guard against any 
untoward interference by ‘enemy action’, an umbrella of allied planes 
was thrown up over the outdoor theatre where battle-weary men were 
given the relaxation and stimulus of laughter. 

Reduced to figures, USO’s overseas record shows that seven hun- 
dred and twenty-three entertainers have been sent out and a number 
have already lost their lives in this arduous and difficult service. It is 
impossible to overestimate the value of the appearances of such stars 
as Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Joe E. Brown, Martha Raye, Kay Francis 
and the others before men fighting a long and weary war so far from 
home. Their mere presence is an event, their special gifts priceless as- 
sets. Two stories in this issue, those of Ray Bolger and Fredric March, 
give colorful — and typical — pictures of actors in action. So far there 
has been little full-length theatre attempted. Almost all overseas en- 
tertainment has been in the form of an individual performer plus an 
act or two. The reasons for keeping units to a minimum are obvious. 
A huge army has been — is being — moved overseas; transportation 
is difficult to achieve, scenery, lighting, costumes out of the question. 
A pioneer acting company has, however, been sent out by Camp 
Shows to Newfoundland. Headed by Nedda Harrigan with six in the 
cast, this group is prepared to give performances on any stage or plat- 
form that local conditions can supply. This is a beginning. There is 
still much to be done, as everyone concerned fully realizes. It has been 
impossible to satisfy every need, and cries of anguish can still be heard 
from harried Special Service officers, tired of G. I. jokes and imperson- 
ations of Carmen Miranda, who see a desperate need and feel that it is 
not adequately appreciated by the civilian. An officer who had been 
overseas more than a year writes: 

‘Great heaven! What are our show folk thinking about at home — 
or are they thinking? Has it become so much wordage to them to hear 
that boys such as these are living — and dying — in rain and mud so 
that people at home can have the kind of home we have back there 

. theatre folk must realize that they can’t afford not to come 
over here — or to Alaska, or North Africa, or the Pacific. . . . Ev- 
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ery actor and actress in the U. S. should be clamoring at the USO- 
Camp Shows’ doors, begging to be allowed to be a part of this Army. 
How can they possibly not want to be a part of all this? What is im- 
portant to them that can stand comparison with this?’ 

As the war progresses, entertainment by/for the armed forces will 
increase rather than decrease in importance. Just now every nerve is 
strained, every effort directed toward the supreme task of winning the 
war. At Special Service headquarters in Washington, as in every other 
division of the war department, pressing, present needs are being met, 
while future possibilities are being envisioned and planned for. The 
urgent need today is for trained personnel and suitable material. At 
Washington and Lee University the course for Theatre Advisers, part 
of their regular Special Service instruction, is turning out its quota of 
men chosen usually for their theatre backgrounds. In addition, a series 
of Soldier Show conferences have been held in various service com- 
mands during which the techniques of this special kind of show busi- 
ness have been demonstrated to large numbers of special service offi- 
cers and enlisted men. Three days of practical demonstrations covered 
every possible phase of building a show, from auditioning talent to 
improvising sets and costumes from G. I. material or newspapers. 

The greatest need of the G. I. impresario, however, is for the basic 
material of theatre — the script. The Entertainment Section of Special 
Service has eleven theatrical booklets on its list, but most of these are 
collections of skits and blackouts, two are quiz books, one the collec- 
tion of five one-acters, The Army Play by Play, which were the product 
of the Second Service Command-John Golden competition. In ad- 
dition, a weekly folio has been dispatched to some fifteen hundred cen- 
tres overseas. This, again, contains mainly comedy skits and quizzes, 
but it also carries transcripts of such popular radio programs as Char- 
lie McCarthy and Fibber McGee and Molly. It also includes at least 
one serious script — a one-act play or radio drama. It is interesting to 
note that on the questionnaires attached to each folio — which the 
recipients are asked to return with an indication of what form of script 
they prefer (dramatic, radio, comic, blackout) — the item most 
often checked is ‘dramatic’. Here is a need which the playwright at 
home can help to fill. The Writers’ War Board has already done heroic 
work in this line and is planning more. The play contests of the 
National Theatre Conference and the Navy (the latter sponsored by 
John Golden) should turn up rich G. I. material, but there is room for 
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AN OPEN-AIR Carnegie Hall in reverse, gouged out in Algiers by enemy 
air action. Soldiers listen intently to a band concert by the United States 
Army Band under the direction of Captain Thomas F. Darcy. 
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THE SCENE might be any college campus, the occasion a football rally. 
Instead it is Palermo, seized last summer in the swift advance of the Fifth 
Army across central Sicily. Al Jolson is doing his mighty best with a song, to 
the delight of an audience that knows its Jazz as well as it knows its soldier- 
ing. At the piano is Harry Akst. Al Jolson toured the Mediterranean ‘War 
Front Circuit’ last summer for his fourth offshore stint under the auspices 
of USO-Camp Shows, singing for audiences that ranged from one hospitalized 
soldier boy to a mass of eighteen thousand troops. 
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BENEATH HELMETS and G. I. haircuts, a relaxed and happy soldier 
audience in Sicily savors one of Bob Hope’s mock-serious moments, abetted 
by Frances Langford and ‘One-man Band’ Tony Romano. The three, with 
Sgt. Jack Pepper, were flown into Sicily three days after the campaign’s end. 
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IN AN OUTDOOR CAFE somewhere in Egypt two native dancers and an 
Egyptian orchestra entertain an audience of U. S. soldiers, WACs and 
guests. The main attraction of the show will be Jack Benny. The radio star 
with Larry Adler, Wini Shaw, Anna Lee and accompanist Jack Snyder — 
merrily calling themselves ‘ Five Jerks in a Jeep’ — covered 32,000 Camp 
Show miles last summer from Dakar to the Persian Gulf and were the first 
USO-Camp Show unit to follow the American army into southern Italy. 
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more. Red tape must be cut and generous promises brought to ful- 
filment. The army needs its own corps of playwrights, like the writer 
group in the Signal Corps, men who can write, from their own ex- 
perience in the army, sketches, plays and revues that have authentic- 
ity and spirit — and who are given time to do it. In the meanwhile, 
the Entertainment Section has secured overseas release for some of 
the latest Broadway hits, especially those that can be done by pre- 
dominantly male casts, and it is on the alert for more material. 

At present the pattern for overseas shows is modeled on the idea 
of a few entertainers reaching the largest possible audience. While the 
war is in its active phase, this must inevitably continue, but later, 
when combat is not the major preoccupation, when victory is ours 
but when large bodies of men will have to remain overseas on duty or 
awaiting transportation and demobilization, then theatre activities 
will go into high gear. Large productions will be the order of the day, 
using as many men in as many phases of creative and technical work 
as possible. A method that is already being tested out will probably 
be further developed: groups of actresses are being organized to play 
the women’s roles in G. I. shows — some of these will travel from 
post to post, others will remain in a given area to help build an all- 
round company. In other cases it is hoped to form G. I. stock com- 
panies from trained and professional talent now in uniform. Besides 
giving plays, musicals and revues of all sorts, such companies might 
also welcome guest stars for leading roles in major productions, as 
in the old days when Booth or Holland or Forrest traveled from city 
to city, playing with the local companies in plays already prepared. 

On the educational side, the Army also has in view the possibility 
of making available for men in uniform courses in drama, playwriting 
and other theatre techniques, courses such as the men might select, 
were they pursuing their studies in colleges at home. These courses 
would be run as part of the schedules offered by the Armed Forces 
Institute, while opportunities for practical backstage experience could 
be secured by working with the projected stock companies and pro- 
duction units of all kinds. It is impossible to exaggerate the value that 
theatre will have in the tedious period between victory and demo- 
bilization. It offers a variety of opportunities for a variety of talents, 
it can reach almost every interest, it demands continuous attention 
and resourcefulness — and, in the end, gives pleasure to the whole 
group. Even with battle pending and tension and excitement in the 
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air, theatre has found its place in army life. It will have an even greater 
flowering, a flowering that may affect the entire American theatre, 


when the Big Show is over at last. 
6S See 


Report from the Aleutians: ‘\t happened at Dutch Harbor. The attack 
on Attu was in the making. There was a great deal of activity, with 
ships, carrying men and material, crowding the harbor facilities. A 
huge ship, sides rusty and peeling, was tied to a dock. The wind was 
blowing cold off Mt. Ballyhoo; it would soon be time to sail. In the 
meanwhile, no one was permitted off the ship. The decks were crowded 
with soldiers who had made the long voyage up from the States. They 
had had no recreation; there had been nothing to break the monotony 
of the trip. Now they were standing around idly, waiting for something 
to happen. And it did! 

“Two traveling units of the USO were in Dutch Harbor at that 
moment. One of them was an all-girl unit; the other was made up of 
two men and three girls. And since the men could not come ashore to 
a show, the show came to the men. An improvised stage was erected 
on the dock in front of the ship, a loud speaker was hooked up to a 
microphone and the show was on! Every available inchofspaceaboard 
that ship was crowded with soldiers, each seeking a vantage point 
from which to see the show. They were lined several deep along the 
rail; they sat in the life boats and on life rafts. I don’t believe that any 
troupers ever played to a more appreciative audience than did those 
USO entertainers to the amusement-starved soldiers. 

‘The show proceeded; songs, instrumental solos, dances, jokes, 
imitations. Suddenly an officer came up to the man at the mike; 
there was a quick exchange of conversation and then the USO man 
announced, “I have just been told that your ship is to shove off right 
now. But with your permission, we’ll carry on the show just as long 
as you are within sight and hearing. Okay?” A roar of approval went 
up from the ship and the show went on, from that point, against a 
background of noises of a ship getting underway — the shouted orders, 
the clank of chain, the creak of gangways. The entertainers sang 
funny verses to the tune of ““Hinky Dinky, Parlez-vous” and the sol- 
diers joined lustily in the chorus across the ever-widening gap of water 
between ship and dock. Tugs were bustling about the ship and were 
nudging her out into the stream. Her nose was already turning. The 
girl with the accordion sang song after song. Then she began, softly 
and warmly, to sing “Aloha”. The voices of the men joined with 
her’s, drifted back across Dutch Harbor. The ship had turned; only 
her stern showed to those ashore. But we could hear the men singing 
as they sailed for Attu.’ CHAPLAIN JACOB PHILIP RUDIN 
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The Overseas Motion Picture 
Service 


MAJOR ORTON H. HICKS 


F you have been to the movies lately, you may have seen this 
| message at the end of the feature film: ‘To families and friends of 
the men and women in our armed forces: the picture you have just 
witnessed is being shown in combat areas overseas with the compli- 
ments of the American Motion Picture Industry.’ During the month 
of February, for instance, such films as The Song of Bernadette, The 
Lodger, Phantom Lady, Sweet Roste O’Grady, Fane Eyre, A Guy Named 
Foe, The Falcon and the Co-Eds were on their way to be shown to our 
troops overseas at the same time that they were playing on the screens 
of this country. Zack London, which had not yet opened here, was also 
in the February shipment. 

The U. S. Army Overseas Motion Picture Service is assigned to 
handle the distribution of this film entertainment to the American 
armed forces outside the continental limits of the United States. 
Probably the best way to describe the OMPS is to start by comparing 
its operation with a more familiar one, namely the Army Motion Pic- 
ture Service. The Army Motion Picture Service is the largest theatri- 
cal chain in the world. As of today they have 1187 theatres in the posts 
and camps of the United States. Eventually there will be something 
over 1200. They are opening new theatres each day. 

The Army Motion Picture Service handles only 35-millimeter films. 
The Overseas Motion Picture Service handles only 16-millimeter. 
They are identically the same pictures; it is just the size of the film 
that varies. An admission is charged by the AMPS, whereas all the 
films in combat areas are free. The AMPS gives five different shows a 
a week if the men want to go to them. The Overseas Service gives three 
shows a week and invariably all the boys want to go. 

The AMPS has, over a period of twenty years, accumulated a 
wealth of experience as well as a financial background which makes it 
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self-sustaining, even though it is part of the Army. The OMPS —a 
mere two-year-old infant — buys its projectors out of appropriated 
funds and uses the gift films that are presented to the Army by the 
War Activities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry. Possibly 
no industry at any time in history has made so generous and so valua- 
ble a gift to any government as that which the Army has received from 
the American motion picture industry. 

When this gift is mentioned, you may very well say, ‘then why 
didn’t Johnnie so-and-so see any pictures when he was overseas, or 
why does he write his family that he is getting only old movies?’ 
Well, records indicate that he is seeing movies, and that he is seeing 
new movies. Undoubtedly, some pictures are old, but after all, what is 
old is largely a matter of opinion. Clark Gable came back some time 
ago and in an interview in Washington said, ‘We are seeing old pic- 
tures in England.’ Somebody said, ‘How old?’ ‘Oh, they are four or 
five months after release date.’ If everybody all over the world was 
seeing pictures no more than four or five months old, the Service would 
be doing an outstandingly good job. 

Actually OMPS tries to play off in from four to six months time, 
and that compares very favorably with the play-off time in the com- 
mercial theatres of the United States. Occasionally older pictures 
creep in because the original task forces that went over to India and to 
Australia and to various islands took with them vintage pictures be- 
cause there was nothing else available at the time. The industry 
had not yet made its gift. As a matter of fact, the boys still like those 
old pictures so much that they won’t send them back. The OMPS has 
threatened and cajoled, but only a few come dribbling back. Of the 
858 original ‘rental films’, some 350 are still outstanding. Compared to 
the 10,000-odd new pictures that have been shipped, this figure is 
insignificant. 

Now for the operation itself. The mission is a relatively simple 
one, at least on paper: fo get the right pictures to the right places at the 
right time. ‘The right pictures’ — that isn’t a very difficult job. OMPS 
selects three shows every week, choosing from the best that the indus- 
try has made. In that connection most people are interested in the 
type of pictures that the boys like overseas. Your first guess is right. 
They want musicals and girl shows. OMPS picks every musical, every 
girl show that comes along. But, of course, there still are not enough; 
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so the number is filled out with the more serious pictures and even 
occasionally a war picture. 

The reports that come back on war pictures are dissimilar. In some 
places the boys seem to like them and in others they don’t. Probably 
the men that are right on the fighting fronts, themselves in active 
combat, do not want war pictures, but the seven men who are backing 
up every man who is in the front line do like the war pictures if they 
are good. That is more or less borne out by the fact that 4ir Force and 
Wake Island are two of the most popular pictures the OMPS ever sent 
overseas. So much for the right films. 

Now, getting them to the right places. There are, according to 
General Marshall’s report, fifty-odd major locations throughout the 
world where we have troops. OMPS has spotted amid those fifty 
locations a total of nineteen film exchanges, located in Persia, Egypt, 
Algeria, the Gold Coast, England, Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Trinidad, Bermuda, Panama, Alaska, the Alcan 
Highway, Hawaii, the Fiji Islands, New Caledonia, Brisbane, India. 
Each exchange operates from one to twelve sub-exchanges. 

A film program runs about two hours in length. It has a short 
subject or maybe two or three short subjects locked in with it. Each 
week every exchange throughout the world receives three of these 
programs plus a newsreel. Of course, some of the exchanges get only 
one print of each; others get two, four. The largest exchange gets 
sixteen prints of each subject. 

So far we have covered getting the right pictures to the right places. 
Next we must get them there at the right time, and that, of course, 
involves transportation. 

This is a war of logistics. The transportation problem will never be 
entirely solved. OMPS has had fine cooperation from the Air Trans- 
port Service and incidentally from the Navy, because the Navy covers 
a number of spots much more readily than the Army. Generally air 
is used in getting these films to the exchanges, occasionally fast boats; 
in the case of two exchanges, railroads. 

These methods of transportation are reasonably sure, but they 
sometimes slip up. A few months ago, all OMPS shipments to the 
South Pacific were being held up at an air field with no explanation; 
merely that something was moving out with a higher priority than 
motion picture films, and films move on a very high priority indeed. 
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For a period of three weeks no films reached these exchanges. Then 
came the news in the papers of the invasion of Lae by paratroops, and 
the explanation for the delayed films: every available inch of space on 
planes to the South Pacific before the attack had been filled with 
parachutes for the invading troops. 

In other cases fast boats have been diverted while they were en 
route and have been sent to ports maybe five hundred miles from 
where they were originally destined. The careful planning that goes 
into distribution in the United States can never be fully effective 
overseas. 

There is one other matter on this subject of distribution overseas. 
The projector situation in this country at the beginning of 1942, in 
fact up until the summer of 1943, was exceedingly critical. Every 
projector that could be made was needed in training courses to turn 
out fighting men. Entertainment had to be secondary. As a result 
OMPS went out into the market and picked up used projectors, had 
them reconditioned, sent them overseas. But in spite of every effort, 
there were overseas at the beginning of 1943 only a total of 370 
projectors. The situation now is on the way to being corrected, with 
well over 2500 projectors overseas by the end of 1943. 

Now for the distribution of the pictures themselves overseas — that 
is, within each theatre of war. There are certain exchanges, such as the 
one that serves Central Africa or the one that serves the Persian Gulf, 
where the troops are fairly static. They don’t move around. OMPS 
arranges circuits there just the same as you would in this country, and 
everything works smoothly. 

But take a situation such as Italy; in Italy seven out of every eight 
locations are mobile locations. The troops may be there today, but 
tomorrow they not only may be gone, they probably will be gone. In 
that type of a war zone OMPS has to issue films in very much the same 
way that the Navy does. A few films will be issued to a particular 
battalion and then exchanged for new films as soon as the battalion 
can make contact again with the nearest sub-exchange. These sub- 
exchanges are continually moving up nearer to the front lines. 

Overseas the term ‘movie theatre’ is used very loosely, for practi- 
cally every show overseas is held outdoors. There is an occasional 
recreation hut in the far north, but in general films are shown in very 
well ventilated jungle or desert amphitheatres, air-conditioned only 
by tropical zephyrs, insects and sand-storms. One overseas movie 
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theatre is in the crater of an extinct volcano near an air warning 
station; another is on a gasoline storage cruising vessel, whose officer 
reports, ‘If we should blow up, we won’t be able to return the films.’ 

A story in the Honolulu Advertiser describes ‘Loew’s of Funa- 
futi. . . . It is strictly G. I. and has only a starry South Seas sky 
laced with fleecy clouds for a ceiling and its proscenium is but a group of 
cocoanut trees that happened to be growing there. Its plush seats are 
rows of planks laid on tree stumps. But the best pictures are shown there 
before a packed house every night. And every night is Bank Night. 

“At Loew’s of Funafuti they give away everything except a set of 
dishes and only because there are no dishes on Funafuti. One night it 
will be razor blades, another it will be a wash cloth or tooth paste or 
salt-water soap. Yes, Loew’s of Funafuti is up-to-date in every respect 
except one — it doesn’t show double features, which for our money 
is okay. And it doesn’t cost anything to get in. It’s all free and on 
Uncle Sam.’ 

At another theatre in the South Seas an observer says, ‘The 
aborigines attend the shows and find these motion pictures fascinating. 
As a rule there is not enough room in front of the screen to see the 
pictures, so the natives sit in back of the screen.’ Since they can’t 
understand the words anyway, that does not matter. Two of the more 
enterprising natives there have established a soft drink establishment 
next to the show. Their beverage consists of lukewarm water mixed 
with some kind of cordial. 

In addition to showing the pictures overseas, OMPS had the prob- 
lem of what to do about films for the troops on transports. Obviously, 
it would not do to show on the boats the brand-new pictures that the 
troops were going to see when they landed, because this would result 
in duplication. So the archives were mined for older films from the 
‘Ten Best’ lists. Out of last year’s Bests, for instance, seven were 
chosen for transport service: 1n Which We Serve, Mrs. Miniver, Wake 
Island, The Male Animal, The Major and the Minor, Sullivan’s 
Travels, The Pied Piper. Those pictures are for use solely on board the 
transports, although again motion pictures are so popular overseas 
that a particularly enterprising soldier will occasionally slip one of 
those transport films off the ship, and it never gets back to this coun- 
try. Again that may explain some of the older pictures that you hear 
are still circulating in overseas theatres. 

There is one other thing for which OMPS supplies motion pictures. 
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The Special Service Division has organized Special Service Companies, 
trained as infantry teams, so that they can go into combat. But their 
primary mission is to bring entertainment to the troops back of the 
front lines. Each company is divided into three platoons, and each 
platoon has four trucks in it — four identical trucks. The reason for 
four trucks is to provide greater mobility than could be had with just 
one individual truck, for a Special Service Company serves a full 
Division and this Division may be spread over a wide front. 

There are three platoons. The first one operates the regular army 
canteens. These four trucks with trailers carry everything that the 
soldier could expect to buy that close to the front lines, namely chew- 
ing gum, candy, beer, shaving cream, razor blades, and so forth. 

The second platoon is the athletic and recreation platoon. It carries 
several sets of baseball gloves and bats, three or four basketballs, all 
the small dart games, checkers, chess, tiddlywinks. Any game with 
dice is especially popular with the soldiers. Each truck has a piano 
mounted on it to bring music to the soldiers. There are also eight or 
nine musical instruments, so that any company can put together its 
own orchestra and have a jazz band. 

Finally, the motion picture platoon. Each truck has a double-unit 
motion picture projector in addition to a radio receiving set and a 
recording device. Then with company headquarters itself there is a 
man with a mimeograph machine who has had some familiarity with 
publishing papers and who puts out a paper for this division or this 
particular post. Another man organizes camp shows; he has with him 
a ‘D Kit’, containing wigs, grease paint and costumes for putting on 
soldier shows. 

These companies are in operation overseas, and OMPS gives them 
the transport films so that they will have something to show the 
minute they land on a foreign shore, and until they can make contact 
with our own local film exchange and start getting regular service on 
new pictures. 

That completes the story, so far as it goes. But it is changing every 
week as the OMPS gets closer to its goal, which is to give every man 
overseas three new motion picture shows each week. 
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NEAR BENGAZI, North Africa, two signal corpsmen organize the rock- 
bottom necessities for a G. I. movie theatre: a projector, a screen, a roll of 
film and a patch of ground for the audience. Any variations on this theme, 
such as seats or a roof, are in the nature of pure Juxury. 
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SOMEWHERE in New Georgia, a station hospital becomes a film palace 
and an overflow audience pushes under the tent to see Bing Crosby in Double 
or Nothing. Below, on the other side of the globe in Sicily, an army gathers 
to welcome Bob Hope while unseen fighter escorts keep watch overhead. 











Strictly for ‘Round’ Actors 
RAY BOLGER 


N THE very good company of Little Jack Little, famous pianist- 
composer-orchestra-leader, I have just finished the most thrilling 
and satisfying engagement of my career. For five months we have 
flown, jeeped and sometimes mushed through ankle-deep mud to 
entertain, under USO-Camp Show auspices, the men in our armed 
forces stationed in the far reaches of the Pacific. 

We managed, by cajolery, sob stories and fast-talking, to get our- 
selves transported to most of the isolated posts that comprise the 
South, Southwest and Central Pacific War Areas. It isn’t easy to ‘hook 
a ride’ down there, because of the millions of pounds of materia! that 
have priority on the planes. But ‘sweating out transportation’ is 
another story. Suffice it to say, we went a lot of places, saw a lot of 
guys and had a wonderful time. It was fast. It was exciting. And those 
kids, babies most of them, were such wonderful audiences that it was 
hard to tell whether they warmed our hearts or broke them. 

But don’t get the idea that there is anything soft about anything 
or anybody on those hell-spewed hunks of coral. ‘Rugged’ is the word 
they use and, after the war, Roget’s Thesaurus will have to add about 
ninety synonyms to cover all that it means. ‘Terrible, terrifying, 
miserable, mosquito-ridden, poisonous, Jap-infested, sweat-making, 
lousy, lonely’ are just a few mild ones that are printable. Rugged it 
certainly is, and will continue to be. That is where we come in. 

Never before in its history has the theatre had such an opportunity 
to serve itself by being of great service. No other branch of the enter- 
tainment world is so well equipped. Its people are ready, willing and 
able. And the need for their warm, human, personal talent for enter- 
taining, under any and all circumstances, is terrific! 

The wonderful part is that they can serve their country and their 
art at the same time. To illustrate, I would like to point out that Jack 
Little and I have not only appeared in places where no ‘flesh’, or live 
entertainment, had ever been before, but we have played to boys who 
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have never seen live entertainment before they joined up. Many had 
never heard of a Broadway show nor of any of us ingredients for same. 
It’s kinda hard to take but this bit of dialogue tells all: 

“Colonel, Sir?’ said Private Hoskins to the Special Service officer. 

‘What is it, Hoskins?’ 

“Colonel, Sir, what do we have tonight, flat actors or round 
actors?’ 

‘Round’, was the Colonel’s laconic reply. Then, gravely and 
solemnly, he explained to me that flat actors were those on the screen, 
round actors — us!! 

Before we took off on the first leg of our journey, Little Jack Little 
and I had never met. Facing each other across a packing box aboard 
a bomber, we studied the situation and each other. We decided to post- 
pone mapping out our show unt'l we reached Australia, where we 
hoped to find proper facilities for rehearsal. I got into a gin-rummy 
game and Jack proceeded to go to sleep. This continued, with small 
variation, for twenty-two hours, until the Captain handed me a radio 
from our next stop, where we were due in about an hour. 

“Would Bolger-Little do show for us while plane is serviced?’ it 
read. ‘Oh, noooooo,’ we groaned, in perfect concert. But we made the 
mistake of looking at each other. Jack grinned. There was a challenge 
in his bloodshot eyes. Well, I’ve been challenged by experts, so I 
turned to the Captain and said, 

‘Okay. But tell ’em it’s strictly a break-in date!’ 

From then on it was a frenzy of trying to put something together 
that resembled a show. But the more we struggled for a routine that 
we could do together, the more it sounded as though we ought to sell 
medicine and rattle a tambourine. Finally, I quit digging. 

‘Listen, Jackson,’ I said, ‘You can play “‘Swanee River’’, “Sweet 
Sue” and “Melody in F”, can’t you?’ 

“Sure, Ray,’ replied Jack, ‘in any key.’ 

‘Okay. That’s all I need for twenty dances. You have a flock of 
songs you can play and sing. Between us we know a lot of funny 
stories. Let’s go down and see what those fellows want.’ 

‘Roger,’ snapped Little, the lingo-ist, and we both turned our 
attention to the business of landing on the fly-speck far below. 

It was dark when we rolled onto the tiny landing field of the island, 
a ten-mile strip of coral decorated by a single, dwarfed and desolate 
tree. Stiff and tired, but filled with the same anticipatory excitement 
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that precedes an opening night performance, we climbed out of the 
plane. A group of officers, clad in tropical shorts, greeted us enthusi- 
astically and rushed us to their mess hall for some food. Then they 
escorted us to the ‘theatre’. 

A picture was just unwinding its final reel from the makeshift 
projection booth. It was a war picture. An airplane was doing some 
impossible manoeuvres to the accompaniment of scathing and vitriolic 
comments by the G.I.s watching the screen. The handsome, intrepid 
hero of the movie was obviously winning the war single-handed, un- 
mindful of the invectives hurled at him by the jeering throng. This 
was to be our audience? Would we be received in the same manner? 

‘Scared?’ said Little Jack Little. 

‘I would be if I hadn’t played the Windsor Theatre in the Bronx. 
If you can handle those kids, you can handle anybody!’ I whispered. 

_ ‘Yeah. I feel the same way about the early show at the Earle 
Theatre in Philly.’ 

The picture was over. A light came on, spraying the screen with 
an eerie glow. We saw the stage for the first time. I heard a sigh of 
relief at my side. There was a small piano — Jack had not quite 
mastered the accordion he carried. But the stage! It was a small plat- 
form about three feet above ground, not quite eighteen feet wide and 
eight feet deep. Slightly smaller than my long legs were accustomed to 
galloping around on. I started to hum, ‘Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore’. This was going to be an experience. 

It was more than an experience. It was an education. What we 
learned gave us the clue to all our future shows. I climbed onto the 
stage, greeted the boys, introduced Jack, and two hours later we were 
still answering requests for more. Don’t ask me what went into that 
first performance. Neither of us knows. We do know, however, that 
we came away with an infallible recipe for the boys’ entertainment. 

First, take several good, fresh jokes. Add a large measure of real 
entertainment, mix well with a pinch of salt, a dash of vinegar, a bit 
of spice. Keep stirring the risibilities, toss in a little sugar but go easy 
on it and never, never use syrup. Then, turn on the heat and for a 
finish you will have a dish every gang of servicemen will go for. 

We found the best source of humor to be the boys themselves. 
Their living conditions, gripes, pet hates, etc., furnish wonderful mate- 
rial and at the same time serve as a bridge between you and your 
audience. For instance, as you know, there are no South Sea Island 
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Paradises. So, one of my opening lines was, ‘I am delighted to be with 
you in your South Sea Island Paradise.’ A storm of groans, good- 
natured boos and wise-cracks always followed and from then on the 
boys were a part of the show. Sometimes the cross-fire was pretty fast 
and I had to be on my toes to think up the answers. Occasionally, I 
would be ‘topped’, much to the delight of all concerned, whereupon I 
would insist that the victor come up on the stage and take a bow. 
This invariably evoked much applause and heightened the spirit of 
camaraderie. 

We also found that mentioning towns was a sure way to get the 
boys with us. I used such a device in introducing Jack, to wit: 

“You have all heard Little Jack Little on the radio in your home- 
towns. Station WLW, Cincinnati —’ An enthusiastic yell from the 
Ohio boys. ‘Station WGN, Chicago —’ Another yell. ‘Station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, h’ya, Smokey?’ The Pennsylvanians roared. ‘Station 
WJZ, New York and Brooklyn’ always brought a terrific ‘Yay’ 
(which leads me to believe that Brooklyn is really winning this war). 
I would answer in my best Brooklynese, ‘H’ya Brooklyn, whatya 
doing gout here, anyways. Cheest, its good to hear ya verce!’ 

With their minds turned toward home, the boys were in a mellow 
mood for Jack’s soft, inimitable style of singing and playing any and 
every song they asked for. But we didn’t let nostalgia reign very long. 
Jack told stories in between songs, then I did request dances and told 
more stories — until finally the right moment arrived to make the 
boys in the audience sing. It isn’t easy to get them started, but once 
you do, they never want to stop. And the release that comes to a 
bunch of guys singing is really something. It’s the greatest morale- 
builder of all, I think. Laughter is fine, yelling is swell, but nothing 
breaks up that hard little kernel of nerves that grows in a lonely, 
home-hungry, battle-scarred fighting man like raising his voice with 
his buddies in a good old song. 

It occurs to me that all this talk of songs, dances and funny sayings 
may be discouraging to you of the legitimate theatre. Even now, you 
are saying to yourselves, ‘I should love to go overseas to entertain 
the armed forces. But what can I do? I don’t sing. I don’t dance.’ Ah, 
but can you do a card trick, can you do a monologue, can you play a 
sketch using soldiers in the supporting parts? Can you do imitations, 
can you turn a hand-spring (Tallulah can!), can you talk a song 
(Bette Davis can and does), can you tell a funny story? 
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WHILE THE list of name players who are entertaining our troops overseas 
continues to grow apace, with such recent additions as Humphrey Bogart, 
James Cagney, John Garfield and George Raft, the bulk of USO-Camp 
Shows’ overseas program is provided by the less publicized members of the 
entertainment world. These troupers hit a continuous trail into the deepest 
of jungles and driest of sand-wastes, losing no time after one stint is done to 
ship out on another. Such a unit goes through its paces in the photograph 
above, with an army truck as stage and some Southwest Pacific jungle for 
backdrop. At the moment, magician ‘Kismet’ is solemnly fooling the eye, 
even with part of his audience at his back. Jim Burke, film actor, to his 
right, and Bob Gilchrist, singer and guitarist, to his left, complete the trio, 
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IT HAS BEEN a busy war for Joe E. Brown. In three USO-Camp Show 
tours he has visited every major theatre of operations, a record that stands 
unequaled. His latest tour, completed in February, carried the film comedian 
in two hundred shows all the way to the end of the line, Chungking, where 
he played for American soldiers and a few Chinese. The Chinese, he reports, 
could not understand ‘English but laughed heartily at what they saw. On the 
Ledo Road, where American engineers are carving a new lifeline to China 
through the wilderness, he played night shows by the lights of peeps. There 
was a month’s stop-over in Italy with over sIxty shows. 











THIS PEACEFUL back-country scene is a bivouac at Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. Anzacs, Americans and a native here and there are being entertained 
by the New Guinea Rockettes — gender, feminine. The trim and serviceable 
theatre is complete with dressing rooms and ‘stage door Johnnies’. 
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A TRUMPET SPECIALTY by Pfc. Clete Hennings and a ‘trained mon- 
key’ in Don’t Bother, Cecil, a servicemen revue written and produced at one 
of the island bases in the South Pacific. The spectacular backdrop was de- 
signed and painted by Cpl. Lee Samler. Directed by Army Special Service 
officer, 2nd Lt. Stuart McClellan, the show had an enthusiastic run. 











“TWO GIRLS AND FREDRIC MARCH’ 


In your theatrical background there must be a hundred tricks that 
you have had to master before you became the artist that you are. 
Drag ’em out! Parlor tricks. That comedy monologue you delivered 
at dramatic school. The bigger you are, the more the boys will love 
anything unusual, away from your regular acting, that you do. And, 
of course, there is nothing they appreciate more than fine acting. 
(Captain Maurice Evans and Miss Judith Anderson have proved 
that with their highly successful presentations of Macbeth to soldier- 
audiences in Hawaii.) A good dramatic sketch will find a warm and 
hearty reception, I assure you. 

In sum, our servicemen are starved for real, first-rate entertain- 
ment of all kinds. They have enormous respect for real talent. But 
they despise the phonies who glibly mouth, ‘I’m soooo glad to be here 
with you soooo wonderful boys who are doing such a magnificent job 
for the folks at home. I’m sooo sorry I cawn’t sing or dance. But I can 
say Hello — and keep up the good work!’ 

Go out there, good people of the theatre. Go out with an honest, 
sincere approach and a spirit of informal good fellowship, and do the 
finest job you have ever done. You will be rendering desperately- 
needed aid and comfort to the finest of American manhood. You will 
be winning new respect and interest for the Thespic Arts. And you 
will have the tremendous satisfaction of looking at yourself in the mir- 
ror and saying, ‘Nice work, you old “‘round” actor!’ 


“Two Girls and Fredric March’ 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


SCENSION ISLAND is a lonely pinpoint in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Its nearest neighbor, some 800 miles away, is that bastion of 
loneliness and exile, St. Helena. It is only recently that Ascension has 
been mentioned in our military communiques, and for several mil- 
lion readers it was finally and effectively put on the map by John 
Gunther’s excellent description of ‘The Mighty Midget’ in the Janu- 
ary Keader’s Digest. 
Yet, for an undisclosed period of time, some thousands of American 
soldiers have been living on this five-by-seven mile stretch of waste, 
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assigned to build and run its airport, an essential link between Natal 
and Dakar. Because on the whole island there is only one growing 
thing — a scrawny tree the boys have nicknamed Cocoanut Grove — 
all food and other essentials for living must be flown in by plane. 
Drinking water is chemically extracted from the ocean brine. Morale 
in such a place is so elusive and so desperately important that, John 
Gunther reports, dining tables are covered with bright scarlet oil- 
cloth to lend a touch of color. And on Ascension Island there are 
four open-air theatres. 

The Army Overseas Motion Picture Service has kept these 
theatres well supplied with films, and in between times the boys have 
learned to rig themselves up with false bosoms and makeshift dresses 
to entertain each other as best they can with G. I. Shows. But there 
was a time not so long ago that became a thing apart on this drab 
outpost. That was when Fredric March, IN PERSON, and Sammy 
Walsh plus two singing, talking, playing girls stopped off to give a 
show. They stayed three days. 

The show was good and plenty funny. Evelyn Hamilton could play 
an accordion; Jean Darrell sang; Sammy Walsh was an expert night- 
club comic, with the experience of several USO-Camp Show tours 
behind him; and Fredric March was well-equipped with skits espe- 
cially written for him by George Kaufman, as well as jokes and bits of 
talk. The show was good, but there was a thing about it that had 
values far beyond mere theatre measure; it was the fact that these 
were folks from home, a famous actor among them, who had not 
forgotten some American boys on a pinpoint in the mid-Atlantic. 

For Unit 109 of USO-Camp Shows, Ascension Island was a stop 
on a tour that carried the troupe of four some 33,000 miles, through 
more than 150 shows in such distant points as Brazil, Dakar, Accra, 
Teheran, Arabia, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Sardinia, Naples and Bari. 
In every place the feeling was the same. The show was welcome and 
gratefully applauded. The girls were properly admired. One realistic 
camp had billed the show ‘Two Girls and Fredric March’. But it was 
the link with home that made it an event. As this fact dawned on 
March, he further found from talking with the boys and from the 
letters they were writing home that they would welcome serious things 
from him as well as comedy. They asked for scenes from his plays, 
The American Way and The Skin of Our Teeth, for instance; and from 
films like One Foot in Heaven. Some men, in blithe indifference to the 
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exigencies of screen makeup, suggested a scene from Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, preferably one where they might witness on the stage before 
them the gradual change from hero into villain. 

Problems of clearance as well as technical obstacles made such 
scenes impossible, but being there to please, Mr. March decided to 
try another tack. From a small volume of American quotations that 
he carried with him, he chose a few short pieces and committed them 
to memory. From that time on, when Sammy Walsh and the girls had 
done their acts and March’s turn came up, he cut his comedy down to 
a short exchange of jokes with Walsh and a story or two, and then he 
presented the soldiers with some great words out of their own heritage. 
He chose Tom Paine’s famous lines in The American Crisis: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly; it is dearness only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed if so celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. 


He repeated to the men another fighting passage that many of them 
had heard not long before, the last two paragraphs of President 
Roosevelt’s ‘Four Freedoms’ speech: 
We are fighting, as our fathers have fought, to uphold the doctrine 
that all men are equal in the sight of God. Those on the other side are 
striving to destroy this deep belief and to create a world in their 
own image — a world of tyranny and cruelty and serfdom. 
That is the conflict that day and night now pervades our lives. 
No compromise can end that conflict. There never has been — there 
never can be — successful compromise between good and evil. Only 
total victory can reward the champions of tolerance and decency, 
and freedom, and faith. 


Standing simply, hand in pocket, on a bare stage, Fredric March 
spoke such words as these into a microphone, while a public address 
system, of which the army engineers can well be proud, carried them 
to soldier audiences ranging from 150 to 12,000 men. In a silence 
broken only by occasional bursts of ack-ack in the distance or an air- 
plane ranging overhead, the soldiers listened eagerly to everything he 
offered and then demanded more. Finally March took to ending up 
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with a short speech of his own, manufactured from things the boys 
themselves had told him. It varied somewhat from place to place, and 
was always more or less extemporaneous, but the pattern went some- 


thing like this: 

I want to say something of my own. Before we left home we were 
naturally curious to find out what you men were thinking and feeling 
about the war; what you felt you were fighting for. You have told me, 
all along the line, and I am grateful to you. I hope, in consequence, I 
may be able to take some slight message back home. You have told 
me, in unmistakable terms, that you are fighting ‘to get the whole 
thing over with and get back home’. And for my money, if that isn’t 
fighting for love of country, I don’t know what is. 

God knows the British did a magnificent job (still are doing); but 
I speak particularly of September 1940, when they stood alone 
against the enemy, fighting for King and country. And the Russians 
are doing a superb job, fighting for Mother Russia; China, too, 
which has hung on longer than all the rest of us, fighting for Mother 
China. But somehow I feel that you men are fighting just as much 
for, if you will, ‘Mother America’, and I think I know why. You are 
now, and you have been, in places which you never expected to be in 
when you were kids. (God knows I never thought I would hit some of 
the spots we’ve hit in my lifetime.) And you’ve had a chance to com- 
pare these lands with home — compare them from many angles — 
food, sanitation, standard of living, and so on; and I feel sure that 
you are convinced at long last that by comparison you are fighting 
for the best damn country in the world. 

But by the same token I am sure that there are times when you 
get fed up. Perhaps you feel that you are not as vital a part in the 
war as you once hoped you would be — you feel that you are ‘stuck’ 
in a particular job or a particular area. 

I wish I could tell you how wrong you are. I mean it sincerely when 
I say that no matter how menial your task may seem to be, you are 
every bit as vital as any tank, plane or machine gun that comes off 
the assembly line. And when you get this feeling that you’re stuck, 
I beg of you to change your premises of thought and feeling imme- 
diately. And you can do that; and it’s important that you do it; and 
I will tell you why. Wars are made by men. Wars are won or lost by 
men. And men are just exactly what they think, and what they feel, 


and what they believe. 


No laughs in that speech; but it was what they wanted to hear. 
And the boys wrote home in G. I. slang: ‘This Fredric March has 


plenty on the ball!’ 
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Theatre Adventures, E. T. O. 
I. Hey, Rookie! in North Africa 


HE theatre, at least as far as we of the Hey, Rookie! company are 
" cael out here in North Africa, is very much alive. The 
early minstrels and strolling players could get a few pointers from us. 
What is a spotlight, and are props really necessary? Let’s break open 
another can of C rations — Fox-Hole Follies tonight! 

We play hospitals, theatres, fields, Roman ruins, mess tables, 
shipboard, sides of hills, slave markets and sand dunes. We are not 
doing the Hey, Rookie! show we did in Los Angeles. Under the condi- 
tions we play, it would be impossible. I can’t tell you about the way 
we travel and the conditions under which we play but we have a 
really fast, funny, intimate variety show which we keep from being 
too vaudevillian by running it as a rookie-induction-drill, explain- 
ing army fashions, singing, etc. But we are highly adaptable and 
meet conditions as we find them. Incidentally, we have a clean show. 
I think that is one of the secrets of our success. It is too easy to be 
dirty in the army. Be clean and be different! 

Before the invasion of Sicily we played in Algiers for a while. 
There General Ike himself and Patton came to the show. That was a 
gala night as you can imagine. Eisenhower said to the cast, ‘It is a 
great show. Don’t take my sole judgment, but your reputation has 
preceded you here. . . . All officers admire men who do their job 
well. I brought General Patton along with me tonight to see the show. 
You know, of course, he has some troops in Sicily. He’s going to see 
what he can do to get you boys over there. As long as you are doing 
your job well — and you are doing it extremely well — you will be 
rendering a great service to your fellow soldiers and your country.’ 

Our schedule is quite rugged but it is certainly worth it all. Doing 
the hospitals is very wearing for me but I would rather do them than 
anything else. The boys seem to get such a kick out of asking about 
Hollywood, etc. I sign autographs and write letters for them and 
feed them — those who have no arms — and, my God, they think I 
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am doing them a big favor. I couldn’t think of not doing what I am 
doing, little as it is. I wouldn’t have missed this for worlds. I’m 
fighting with a gag instead of a gun, but it’s wonderful to see a man 
laugh. It looks like we have quite a trip ahead of us. I would like 
to play the Coliseum before I get home, and — as long as I am wish- 
ing — the Opéra Comique, the Palladium and the Berlin Opera House. 
Could also do a quick chorus of ‘Russian Winter’ in the Kremlin. In 
the meantime and in between times, there are quite a few troops 
between here and there. SGT. STERLING HOLLOWAY 


IT. Moliére in the Casbah 


on’T be fooled by the lettuce-green tile facade of this house in 
what the G. I.’s— their geography made in Hollywood — call 
‘Boyerland’. It conceals no Turkish bath. It is, in fact, the entrance 
to an Oriental cabaret. At least, that’s what you have been led to 
believe from the fine-print notice in the Algiers morning Dépéche. 

You have left the European city at the Place de |’Opéra, blacked- 
out, to be sure, but at least familiar. Now, after following the arcaded 
Rue de la Lyre for a few minutes, you turn left where you were 
directed and grope up the flagstones of the narrow, smelly Rue de 
Lézard, not without cautious reconnaissance by flashlight. There, at 
No. 7, no name or poster assures you that you are at last — and with- 
out misadventure — Chez Mahieddine. But, as you face the blackness 
of the ancient Moorish passageway, you hear the unmistakable throb 
of native rhythm and you venture in. 

Twenty steps forward over uneven pavement, then left, as the 
dim and vaulted stairway — Duck your head! — winds down into a 
smoke-clouded and overheated room. This, evidently, is the bar and 
foyer. But the boyish barman is absorbed in what he sees through 
the green arch over his left shoulder, and you are on the point of pur- 
suing the music when a shrill female cry, ‘Ticket, Monsieur!’, from a 
hole in the wall behind you, swings you around. Fishing out your 
twenty-five francs (50 cents) for the aging blonde, you draw what sat- 
isfaction you can from the hand-lettered notice: ‘This theatre not 
open to persons under 16 years, incorrectly dressed or to persons in a 
state of drunkenness.’ That lets you out, you think — or rather, in. 

A ring of fez-capped youths crowds the door but yields as you 
pass, and the usher plunges on all fours to verify by a lighted match 
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the number of your chair, while a cluster of synthetic blondes, cor- 
rectly enough dressed but surely under sixteen, gives you a shrewd 
once-over. Only at the entr’acte, when the house lights go up, will you 
discover in all its vegetable-garden symphony (lettuce-green harmo- 
nizing with pimento-red) this little low, cloistered hall where Mahied- 
dine plays Moliére after his own fashion. 

In fact, you have yet to discover that this zs Moliére. It is only at 
the close that Mahieddine, the leader of the troupe, appears to make 
a brief curtain speech in French for the edification of the few non- 
Aran spectators, in which he explains that the piece they have just 
seen is L’ dvare, by the immortal Moliére. The bill says only: “4mara 
est Fuste, piece franco-arabo-sabir, qui fera dérider les plus moroses.’ 
It is the action which betrays the distinguished origin. For some sec- 
onds your eyes are busy taking in the miniature stage, with its back- 
ground of Moorish columns and seascape painted on the wall not 
three paces from the bare footlights; your ears are getting accustomed 
to the accents of emotion in a speech you will never understand. For- 
tunately, the actions are clearer to you than the words, and you soon 
catch on. 

Behind the footlights, a Baba-Harpagon in pantalon-réservoir, 
fez, sailor’s striped jersey and a yellow satin sash expanded by untold 
platters of couscous is trying to sell his daughter to a caid, rich but 
full of years. The blonde Fatma-Elise, gorgeous and imperious in her 
pouting, rebels. She dreams, naturally, of a Prince Charming, penni- 
less though he be. 

Baba-Harpagon will not give over his daughter for a sou less than 
the ten-thousand-franc notes in the caid’s coffer. ‘Buy a wife at the 
Monoprix,’ a disinterested friend counsels the old man. The opulent 
caid, impressed by this reasoning, tries one way or another to beat 
down the price. He entrusts the negotiation to a ghastly usurer who, 
late but inevitably, steals the coffer. 

Lucky break, though! For it is Fatma-Elise who finds and restores 
the treasure. To reward her, Baba-Harpagon authorizes his daughter 
to take for her husband the Mohammed-Valére of her choice. Ham- 
dullah! All’s well that ends well! 

Doubtless the Comédie Frangaise text is somewhat maltreated. 
But the pastiche is larded with drollery and comic violence. The en- 
tire hall joins in the dialogue, the indigéne majority never hesitating to 
hurl an impromptu reply or whisper a ribald suggestion. This is real 
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theatre. The crowd laughs itself into tears — literally. As you leave 
Chez Mahieddine, you imagine that in Paradise, from his first-balcony 
loge, the good Moliére must be laughing, too. MARSTON BALCH 


ILI. Rossini at Caserta * 


HEARD a wonderful performance of The Barber of Seville about ten 
I days ago. The place was the small royal theatre in the palace of 
Caserta, where I was on a visit. The audience was practically all 
G. I.’s in thick winter coats, which they kept on. It was bitter cold. The 
stage was coldest of all, of course, because it was (as usual) drafty and 
half-open to the breezes. The soprano kept rubbing her hands to- 
gether throughout the performance. She was a plump, buxom and 
hippy Italian girl with a very pretty, round peasant face and a clear 
high soprano voice, with plenty of coloratura. The very first time they 
saw her the G. I.’s started to say, ‘Ah!’ under their breaths (but so 
many whispers make quite a sound). When she made faces at Don 
Bartolo’s back, you could hear them making the same inaudible but 
very audible sounds. She sang ‘Una voce foco fa’ walking up and 
down the stage crosswise (in front of the footlights) slightly swinging 
her hips. The Oh’s and Ah’s at each pause were extraordinary. 

When she finished the first part, the storm of applause was some- 
thing — piercing whistles, like police whistles, and stamping of feet, 
and cheers. The poor girl looked a little alarmed at first, but then re- 
treated to the writing desk and sang the second part all right. You 
could see her getting on to the thing — beginning to see that this was 
all a friendly demonstration. At the end of her scene there was another 
tempest. She was very good at making googoo eyes, and every time 
she did so, the G. I.’s reacted promptly. By the end of the first act she 
knew her audience; and throughout the second and third acts, if she 
wanted an audible ripple of appreciation, she knew just how to get it. 

With all this, the music was not interrupted — the audience really 
listened (I think rather better, more attentively than most ordinary 
opera audiences). It’s the first time I ever went to such a thing, opera 
with stamping and police whistles and what not. They tell me that the 
G. I.’s, who for the most part never heard an opera before, have gone 
crazy about it and that it’s extremely difficult to get in. They’ll stand 
in line any length of time for tickets. LT. COL. VINCENT SHEEAN 

* Excerpt from letter by Lt. Col. Vincent Sheean reprinted from Virgil Thomson’s column 


in the New York Herald Tribune, February 6, 1944. 
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THREE MEN ON A HORSE CAMP LEE 


Theatre overseas may rate the headlines but in the training camps the Spe- 
cial Service office continues its unspectacular but effective work of induct- 
ing men into the mysteries and the fun of staging their own shows. Special 
Service officer Capt. Lester F. Milgram, for instance, has organized the 
Camp Lee Touring Stock Company to play its own intramural circuit. The 
first production of this new venture was a capsule version, an hour and a 
quarter long, of Three Men on a Horse, set by Cpl. Rupert Witalis and 
staged by Pfc. William Howell. An hilarious moment appears above. The 
Holm-Abbott farce was followed by Lawrence and Armina Langner’s Pur- 
suit of Happiness. The Special Service office also sponsored a February 
appearance in Richmond, Virginia, of the Camp Lee Symphony Orchestra 
and the Camp Lee Concert Dance Group headed by Pvt. José Limon. 


U.S. 
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irmy Photo 





U.S. Army Signal Corps 





SOLDIER IN GREASE PAINT 


A sergeant takes time off to show his fellow G. I.’s the ancient and honorable 
art of clown make-up. Out in the South Pacific or in the sands of North 
Africa, make-up kits may not be adequate for so radical a transformation as 
this particular ex-clown, turned soldier, has achieved in the process of il- 
lustrating his pre-war methods, but the principles are the same whether 
grease-paint or plain ordinary cooking flour is used. The clown’s familiar 
white-face with its startled eyebrows and white mouth dates farther back 
than Max Factor anyway; it probably originated in the flour barrel back in 
ancient Greece. Now soldiers are learning the underlying principles of make- 
up, as well as of all the other theatre crafts, at Soldier Show Conferences held 
in collaboration with the Special Service Division in various Service Com- 
mands. The soldier show-makers should be well equipped for their job. 
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| Theatre Adventures, Sea and Prison 





}CROSSING THE EQUATOR 

A Letter from Lt. S. P. Brown: 
‘ e’vE had quite a few Happy 
Hours (can I help it — that’s 
what the Navy calls ’em) and some of 
\them, even if I do say so myself, were 
really pretty good shows. I feel that 
lefter playing on this **stage’’, to the 
! audiences I’ve had, I’ll be able to play 
| |anywhere, to anybody. The stage, as 
lI think I told you, is the No. 4 winch 
f j house, two decks above the main 
deck, with an acting space about six 
} }feet long by three feet wide. The 
| \wind howls like crazy sometimes and 
‘the ship’s loudspeaker system comes 
lin right in the middle of the act just 
‘about once an hour. The guys are 
both in front of you and behind you, 
as well as on both sides, and that’s a 
‘tough angle to work — no wings, no 
room to dance. There are no costumes 
"because I never know until the eve- 
ining before when a show is to go on. 
‘The big blow-out this trip was 
when we crossed the equator. You 
‘know the general story, of course — 
those who’ve never crossed are known 
las pollywogs, those that have, as shell- 
tbacks. The latter give the former a 
‘terrific going-over on the day the ship 
crosses the Line. In peace-time it’s 
quite a ceremony, with Davy Jones, 
‘King Neptune, the Court, the Royal 
Police, etc. We were forced to tone 
down a little, of course, because of the 
fact that we were in enemy waters, 
but even so it was sah-hum shindig. 
‘The pollywogs outnumbered the shell- 
backs, of course, and so we figured, 
brhy get all beaten up when there are 
lonly a handful of them and so many of 
tus? But even while we were sitting 
plotting a stubborn resistance, a se- 
pulchral voice came over the speaker 
(this was the night before we crossed), 
“Pollywogs, beware — it-is-later-than- 
you-think!’’ Oh-ho, that did it; your 
life wasn’t safe out of your quarters 
ater that! A few minutes later an- 





other voice sounded, “ Pollywogs, 
unite!”, and didn’t the shellbacks 
roar with fierce anger at that open 
display of defiance. 

‘It all came to a climax early the 
next morning when a determined band 
of pollywogs captured all the shell- 
backs and locked them up, thereby 
automatically canceling the whole 
shebang! 

‘But we would have felt funny, 
crossing without having something 
done to us, after all the countless 
years of tradition behind the cere- 
mony, so we freed them all and what 
dire threats they threw at us as they 
came out! Then all the pollywogs got 
into their costumes— and some of 
them were lulus. The correspondent 
wore nothing but newspapers; the 
communications officer wore a watch 
cap, a pea coat, dark glasses, arctics, 
and nothing else! One army officer 
wore two fielder’s gloves as a brassiere 
and a catcher’s mitt as a G-string, an- 
other wore a sailor’s flat hat, long 
woolen underwear, a green ribbon 
around his neck, and carried a swab, 
while still another troop officer wore 
long underwear, arctics, a woolen cap 
and a sheepskin coat! There were 
about fifty of us to wear costumes and 
what an aggregation that was! You 
had to give certain stupid answers to 
stock questions, keep repeating silly 
rhymes and, in general, be an A-1 
fool — and everybody, fools and fool- 
ers, loved it. 

‘Kind of corny fun I guess you’d 
call it back home but it served as a 
grand tonic. It broke the monotony of 
sea routine and lessened the pre- 
battle tension that was growing every 
day as we got nearer the islands. I was 
particularly struck with the good na- 
ture and enthusiasm with which ev- 
erybody entered into the thing. You 
wouldn’t expect some tough old salt 
who’s been in the Navy for twenty 
years or more to want to play games 


and dress up as King Neptune or some 
other silly thing. But they don’t con- 
sider it silly at all — fun, yes, but not 
silly by any means — and they enter 
into the spirit of the thing with good 
will. And you are impressed again by 
Navy ingenuity. This was a ship 
stripped for action, with no frivolous 
cargo aboard. Where did those cos- 
tumes come from then? And they were 
good, too. King Neptune, played by 
the Chief Signalman — twenty-five 
years in the Navy and quite a charac- 
ter— wore a robe that came from 
the bunting locker, where spare ma- 
terial for the signal flags is kept. 
Davy Jones’ tricornered hat, with 
skull and crossbones, was patiently 
sewn together from old shirt-card- 
boards in the laundry. Doctor and 
Dentist got their smocks from torn 
sheets in the linen locker. And so it 
went. Out of nothing these guys built 
themselves a whole pageant and a 
mighty good one, too. It was a color- 
ful thing to behold, a lot of fun to take 
part in and heart-warming to re- 
member.’ 


IN GERMAN PRISON CAMPS 
M's: as theatre is needed by the 
fighting man, it is in the prison 
camp that the need becomes an urge 
almost as strong as hunger itself. 
Men will go to any length of ingenu- 
ity and courage to satisfy it. THEATRE 
ARTS’ readers will recall Curt Daniel’s 
moving story (November 1941) of 
theatre in the ill-lit huts of the Dachau 
concentration camp where ‘discovery 
would have so infuriated the S.S. 
camp guards that torture and death 
would have followed automatically.’ 
In two issues this winter, The Bill- 
board ran a first-hand account of 
theatre in some Nazi war prison camps, 
told to one of its reporters, Wanda 
Marvin, by a member of the British 
Merchant Navy (a London actor and 
dancer) who was captured from a 
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torpedoed ship and spent almost three 
years behind Nazi barbwire. 

‘ With him in the captured crew 
were other men with various theatri- 
cal backgrounds. The commandant’s 
point-blank refusal prevented them 
from getting theatre under way at the 
first camp in which they were in- 
terned. After seven months the group 
was transferred to a second camp and 
this time their efforts were successful. 
The first production was Cinderella. 

‘It was then three weeks’, The Bill- 
board account continues, ‘to Christ- 
mas. We had no script, no stage, no 
costumes — well, nothing to start with. 
. . . Bits of the fable were contribu- 
ted by prisoners from five or six 
countries. Dialogue was written by a 
young Englishman, and the script 
was submitted to the camp censor.’ 

It was theatre in the raw. Wigs 
were devised of string saved from 
Red Cross packages and colored with 
powdered paint mixed with water. 
Charcoal sticks taken from bonfires, 
mercurochrome, grayish prison flour 
had to serve for make-up. Wooden 
benches were lashed together to make 
a stage. ‘From a production point of 
view Cinderella was rank amateurism. 
Its tremendous reception by those 
theatre-hungry prisoners, however, 
was the impetus that kept us going on 
to much better shows. .. . 

‘After lengthy negotiations with 
the Nazi authorities relative to ma- 
terial and the use of hammers and 
saws by our ship’s carpenters, we set 
about building a real stage. The guards 
took no chances with seamen wielding 
heavy hammers and stood with drawn 
guns during theentire construction job. 
With admission fees collected from 
Cinderella we bought sheets from the 
camp supply store which we dyed red 
and strung on wire. The resulting 
curtain, operated by hand for lack of 
pulleys, was not of a color to please 
the Nazi guards, but an abundance of 
red paint dictated our choice — and 
we found it very cheerful.’ 

Still without scripts, which had 
been written for but were slow in com- 
ing, the men proceeded to put on a 
variety show, Bright Lights of London, 
as a few musical instruments had 
come in from the Red Cross. For this 
‘we had a fine backdrop — covered 
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with Red Cross parcel wrappings 
pasted together and painted. Ingenious 
reflectors and spotlights made from 
fruit tins covered with colored paper 
added considerably to our new show. 

‘Our next was Spotlights of Lon- 
don, a sordid murder tale. . . . Origi- 
nal script called for a gun to snuff out 
the victim, but our German censors 
cut it out; would not permit even 
wood or paste-board gun. We changed 
the lethal weapon to poison. 

“When the first plays came in, we 
were tremendously excited. It was a 
problem to decide the order in which 
we would tackle them. In the next 
few months we did There’s Someone at 
the Door, Bon Voyage, Aladdin, Danc- 
ing Through the Ages and The Student 
Prince.’ 

The last-named was in the midst of 
production when new orders took the 
narrator and some of his theatre co- 
workers to a third camp. ‘Here we 
found a smooth-functioning theatri- 
cal staff of seventy-two, headed by 
the film actor, Henry Mollison. .. . 
Mollison had been diligently working 
on theatrical productions for several 
months before our group’s arrival. 
In our 11 months there we saw raw 





recruits turned into excellent actors. 
That man has a way of discovering | 
and developing latent talent. 


‘Mollison produced and directed | | 


Dover Road, Private Lives, Snow White 
and the Seven Twerps, Fimmy Valen- | 
tine, Desert Song, Vagabond King and 
Ghost Train during our internment at 
Sandbostal. . . . Ghost Train was a | 
great success. During sound-effects 
rehearsal, the German camp com- 
mandant wandered into the hut and 
asked if there were any railroad men 
in the theatre group, the sounds were 
so realistic. . . . Some of our audi- 
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ence broke down and cried like chil- 
dren at the Ghost Train performances. 
The longing for freedom represented 
by the train made temporary weak- 
lings of powerful men. 

‘Mollison’s shows had a fine pro- 
fessionalism about them and he al- 
ways insisted on observing traditions 
and customs of the theatre. For in- 
stance, at the end of a run, leading 
characters were presented with gifts 
by the audience. Prisoners working on 
farms outside the camp would smug- 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 

OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 

GUEST IN THE HOUSE 

DOCTORS DISAGREE 

THE DAMASK CHEEK 

LETTERS TO LUCERNE 

PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 

VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 

MR. AND MRS. NORTH 

OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 

THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 


UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 
LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
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HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
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THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
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Zany backstage stories of 
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Maxwell Anderson 2.50 
FOUR JILLS IN A JEEP 
ta Carol Landis 2.00 
THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 

John van Druten 2.00 
A NEW LIFE 

Elmer Rice 2.00 
ONE TOUCH OF VENUS 

5. J. Perelman & Ogden Nash 2.00 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 

Dramatized by Emmet Lavery 75 
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MEXICO’S WRITERS 

History of Mexican Literature, by 

Carlos Gonzalez Pena. University 
| Press, Dallas, Texas: $4. 

NOTHER useful, well-made book 
| comes from a press far removed 
| from the New York hive, the press of 

Southern Methodist University in 
| Dallas, Texas. It comes, moreover, 
with the financial blessing of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and it is doubtful whether a 
work even as important as this one 
would have found its way to the pub- 
lic under other auspices. The history 
| of Mexican literature is still largely an 
uncharted field to United States read- 
ers although some of the novels, a lit- 
tle of the poetry, and something of the 
| philosophic and archaeological writ- 
| ings of the present generation have 
| found their way to us in translation. 
Here, by contrast, is Carlos Gonzalez 
| Peiia’s standard history of all forms of 
literature from the days of the Con- 
quest to our own day and translated 
into English by Gusta Barfield Nance 
| and Florene Johnson Dunstan. Ex- 
| cept for certain important introduc- 
| tions to the various chapters, the book 
| is not a critical analysis but rather a 
limited cyclopedia of authors and of 
the major works credited to them in 
all the major fields of literature. 
Contemporary events make the first 
| chapter the most interesting. This is 
the study of the way Spanish scholars, 
especially the priests, went to work 
after the Conquest to learn the vari- 
ous Indian languages themselves and 
in turn to teach the Indians the lan- 























But have you examined these 


PLAYS? 


Now released in some territories: 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 








Now released everywhere: 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK 
{A simplified version for high 
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NINE GIRLS 
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MRS. MINIVER 
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{A Charlie Chan Mystery} 
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catalogue 
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guage of their conquerors. The ac- 
count of the first schools and the first 
publishers, the philologists, the scien- 
tists, the philosophers — the methods 
they used and the contribution that 
they made to the development of the 
people whom we now call Mexicans — 
is a story that has much value for us 
just at the present moment when so 
many peoples with strange languages, 
many of them unwritten, are coming 
into our ken. There is an immense 
amount to be learned from the story 
of these old religious writers and the 
historians and chroniclers of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. For 
the rest, there is crowded into this one 
volume a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, often placed against a program 
of social progress. 


GREAT LITTLE GUY 
George M. Cohan, Prince of the 
American Theatre, by Ward More- 
house. Lippincott: $3. 


4} MANY people during the first 
decade of the century, George M. 


Cohan was the American theatre. His 
breezy, brassy manner, his brash and 
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sentimental plays, his cocky walk and 
strutting song-and-dance represented 
entertainment at its most entertain- 
ing. It was only one step from vaude- 
ville, a step which young Georgie 
Cohan took when, a veteran of the 
circuits at twenty-one, he led the Four 
Cohans onto the legitimate stage in 
his own play, The Governor’s Son. 
Ward Morehouse’s account of Broad- 
way’s Yankee Doodle Dandy is ap- 
propriately easy and informed. It 
reeks of theatre. Not only is Cohan’s 
own saga presented here but also 
something of the lively, contentious, 
convivial and slightly demented world 
of Broadway during one of its most 
effervescent periods. 

No matter in what category George 
M. Cohan as playwright and actor 
may ultimately be classified, there is 
no doubt that he was and still remains 
the personification of Broadway show- 
manship. Mr. Morehouse knew the 
great little guy — ‘and that’s the kind 
of little guy I am’ was one of Cohan’s 
favorite phrases — in the latter years 
of his life. He admired Cohan greatly 
but saw him with reasonable eyes, well 
this side of idolatry. He is therefore 
able to draw a warm but not biased 
picture of his subject; he shows Cohan 
at work, describes his methods of 
writing, traces his development as an 
actor from his boy-prodigy days to the 
maturity of his performance in 4A, 
Wilderness! At sixty Cohan could look 
back on a career that was, as Mr. 
Morehouse says, ‘exciting, varied, 
often violent and enormously success- 
ful’. As actor, playwright and pro- 
ducer, Cohan earned millions. He 
wrote more than fifty plays and three 
hundred songs, among them ‘Over 
There’ of world fame. He was a dy- 
namo of energy with a streak of nat- 
ural genius. The story of his career is 
the story of the American theatre be- 
fore the war — and before certain 
revolutionary forces, both aesthetic 
and economic, swept it into a new era. 
A chapter of Mr. Morehouse’s book 
appeared in THEATRE ARTS’ January 
issue. The whole book is an essential 
not only for those who will relish it as 
a reminder of past pleasures but for 
everyone who wishes to understand 
the American theatre as a whole in all 
its rich variety. 
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br i a ee 
The new book of America’s 
master radio playwrigh 





Introduction by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


INCE the publication of his Thirteen By 

Corwin, that genius of radio, Norman 
Corwin, has done more radio dramas so 
thrilling to millions of listeners. Now the 
sixteen best and most representative of his 
new plays, with complete production notes 
on each, are ready in book form—for you to 


enjoy, to study, and to produce. 


“Even more than his first volume of radio 
dramas, this collection demonstrates the ex- 
traordinary breadth of his versatility: — 
published, $3. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN. Just 


CONTENTS: Mary and the 
Fairy; Cromer; We Hold 
These Truths; Descent of the 
Gods; Excerpts from ‘This Is 
War’’; The Long Name None 
Could Spell; Good Heavens; 
Psalm for a Dark Year; 
Man with a Platform; Sam- 
son; Anatomy of Sound; Mur- 
der in Studio One; Between 
Americans; A Moment of the 
Nation’s Time; Double Con- 
certo; Program to Be Opened 
in a Hundred Years. 
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Red Roses for Me, by Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan’s: $2. 
r WOULD be easier to write about 
Sean O’Casey’s last play if the 
memory of Within the Gates did not 
stand in the way. Like that earlier 
work, Red Roses for Me is half mystic 
and half melodrama. Like the earlier 
play, it seems, from the printed page, 
not to be molded after any recogniza- 
ble theatrical pattern. But when you 
remember the dramatic impact of 
Within the Gates as it was performed 
on the stage, you hesitate to say that 
Red Roses for Me is not an acting play. 
Yet that is how it seems in print. 
Moreover, it lacks the high poetic 


moments that were sprinkled lavis 
over Within the Gates, moments 
which the poetry had its own movi 
and dramatic effect. This lack 
phasizes the inactive quality 
hovers over a whole work that 
filled with constant action and 
flict. The play is a presentation of 
poetic soul of Ireland, crossed by 
matic and economic battles which 
Irish hearts with bitterness. It lea 
no doubt of its noble intention 
that is the only clear thing in it f 
reader who does not know m 
Ireland at first hand or unders 
fully the conflicts in modern I 
government and religion. 














